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MIND 
A QUARTERLY REVIEW 
OF 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


I.—_ARISTOTLE AND THE SEA BATTLE 
De Interpretatione Chapter IX 


By G. E. M. AnscomsBEe 


For what is and for what has come about, then, it is 
necessary that affirmation, or negation, should be true or 
false; and for universals universally quantified it is 
always necessary that one should be true, the other 
false ; and for singulars too, as has been said ; while for 
universals not universally quantified it is not necessary. 
These have been discussed. 


For what is and for what has come about: he has in fact not 
mentioned these, except to say that a verb or a tense—sc. other 
than the present, which he regards as the verb par excellence— 
must be part of any proposition. 

it is necessary: given an antiphasis about the present or past, 
the affirmative proposition must be true or false ; and similarly 
for the negative. An antiphasis is a pair of propositions in which 
the same predicate is in one affirmed, in the other denied, of the 
same subject. Note that Aristotle has not the idea of the nega- 
tion of a proposition, with the negation sign outside the whole 
proposition; that was (I believe) invented by the Stoics. 
—What Aristotle says in this sentence is ambiguous ; that this 
is deliberate can be seen by the contrast with the next sentence, 
The ambiguity is first sustained, and then resolved at the end of 
the chapter. 

for universals universally quantified : he does not mean, as this 
place by itself would suggest, that of “ All men are white ” and 
“No men are white’’ one must be true and the other false. 
But that if you take “ All men are white’ and “No men are 
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2 G. E. M. ANSCOMBE : 


white ” and construct the antiphasis of which each is a side, 
namely, “‘ All men are white—Not all men are white ” and “ No 
men are white—Some man is white’’, then one side of each 
antiphasis must be true, and the other side must be false. 

for singulars too, as has been said: sc. of “Socrates is white— 
Socrates is not white” one side is necessarily true, the other 
necessarily false. (This is what a modern reader cannot take in ; 
but see the “ Elucidation ”’.) 

for universals not universally quantified : his example rendered 


literally is “man is white—man is not white” From his 
remarks I infer that these would be correctly rendered “ men 
are...’ For, he says, men are beautiful, and they are also 


not beautiful, for they are ugly too, and if they are ugly they 
are not beautiful. I believe that we (nowadays) are not inter- 
ested in these unquantified propositions. 

These have been discussed: i.e. in the immediately preceding 
chapters, by which my explanations can be verified. 


2 But for what is singular and future it isn’t like this. 
For if every affirmation and negation is true or false, 
then it is also necessary for everything to be the case or 
not be the case. So if one man says something will be, 
and another says not, clearly it is necessary for one of 
them to be speaking truly, if every affirmation and nega- 

3 tion is true or false. For both will not hold at once on 
such conditions. For if it is true to say that something 
is white or is not white, its beg white or not white is 
necessary, and if it is white or not white, it is true to say 
or deny it. And if it is not the case, then it is false, and 
if it is false, it is not the case ; so that it is necessary as 
regards either the affirmation or the negation that it is 
true or false. 


singular and future: sc. There will be a relevant discussion 
tonight ; this experiment will result in the mixture’s turning 
green ; you will be sent down before the end of term. 

at isn’t like this: namely, that these propositions (or their nega- 
tions) must be true or false. Throughout this paragraph the 
ambiguity is carefully preserved and concealed. 

at is also necessary for everything to be the case or not be the case : 
the Greek “or”? is, like the English, ambiguous between being 
exclusive and being non-exclusive. Here it is exclusive, as will 
appear; hence the “or” in the conditional “if every affirma- 
tion and negation is true or false ”’ is also exclusive, and to point 
this he says “every affirmation and negation ”’, not, as in (1) 
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ARISTOTLE AND THE SEA BATTLE 3 


“ every affirmation or negation ” ; that “ or ”’ was non-exclusive. 
For both will not hold on such conditions : namely, on the condi- 
tions that every affirmation is true or false. This condition is 
not a universal one ; it does not apply to the unquantified pro- 
positions, though if the “or” is non-exclusive it does. But if 
the conditions hold, then just one of the two speakers must be 
speaking the truth. 

It is true to say or deny it: Hv is the common philosophical 
imperfect. 

4 So nothing is or comes about by chance or ‘ whichever 
happens’. Nor will it be or not be, but everything of 
necessity and not ‘whichever happens’. For either 
someone saying something or someone denying it will be 
right. For it would either be happening or not happen- 
ing accordingly. For whichever happens is not more 
thus or not thus than it is going to be. 


‘whichever happens’: the Greek phrase suggests both “as it 
may be” and “as it turns out”’. “ As the case may be ”’ would 
have been a good translation if it could have stood as a subject 
of a sentence. The ‘scare-quotes’ are mine; Aristotle is not 
overtly discussing the expression “‘ whichever happens ”’. 
is not more thus or not thus than tt 1s going to be: as the Greek 
for “‘ or’ and for “than ”’ are the same, it is so far as I know a 
matter of understanding the argument whether you translate as 
here, or (as is more usual) ¢.g.: “isn’t or (sc. and) isn’t going 
to be rather thus than not thus”. But this does not make good 
sense. Aristotle is arguing: “‘ We say ‘ whichever happens ’ or 
‘as the case may be’ about the present as well as about the 
future ; but you don’t think the present indeterminate, so why 
say the future is?” Or rather (as he is not talking about the 
expression): “ Whatever happens will be just as determinately 
thus or not thus as it is.” 
5 Further, if something is white now, it was true earlier 
-- to say it was going to be white, so that it was always 
true to say of any of the things that have come about : 
“it is, or will be.” But if it was always true to say: 
“it is, or will be’, then: impossible for that not to be 
or be going to be. But if it is impossible for something 
not to come about, then it is unable not to come about. 
But if something is unable not to come about it is 
6 necessary for it to come about. Therefore it is necessary 
that everything that is going to be should come about. 
So nothing will be ‘ whichever happens’ or by chance. 
For if by chance, then not by necessity. 


( 











4 G. E. M. ANSCOMBE 2 


But if it is impossible for something not to come about, then it ts 
unable not to come about : the reader who works through to the 
end and understands the solution will examine the dialectic to 
see where it should be challenged. It will turn out that the 
point is here, in spite of the equivalence of the two Greek ex- 
pressions. The dialectic is very powerful; in spite of having 
familiarised myself with the artfulness of the chapter, I cannot 
read this passage without being momentarily convinced. 


Still, it is not open to us, either, to say that neither is 
true, as: that it neither will be nor will not be. For 
7 firstly, the affirmation being false the negation will not 
be true, and this being false the affirmation won’t be 
true. —And besides, if it is true to say that something 
is big and white, both must hold. And if they are going 
to hold tomorrow, they must hold tomorrow. And if 
something is neither going to be not not going to be 
tomorrow, ‘ whichever happéns ’ won’t be. Take a sea- 
battle, for example : it would have to be the case that a 
sea-battle neither came about nor didn’t come about 
tomorrow. 
Still, it is not open to us, either, to say that neither is true: And 
yet Aristotle is often supposed to have adopted this as the 
solution. 
For firstly : this goes against what he has shown at the end of 
(3): “if it is false, it does not hold.” So much, however, is 
obvious, and so this is not a very strong objection if we are 
willing to try whether neither is true. What follows is conclusive. 
And 1f they are going to hold tomorrow : from here to the end of 
the paragraph the argument is: if it is the case that something 
will be, then it will be the case that it is. In more detail: you 
say, or deny, two things about the future. If what you say is 
true, then when the time comes you must be able to say those 
two things in the present or past tenses. 
‘whichever happens’ won’t be: 1.e. ‘whichever happens ’ won’t 
happen. 


8 These are the queer things about it. And there is 
more of the sort, if it is necessary that for every affirma- 
tion and negation, whether for universals universally 
quantified or for singulars, one of the opposites should be 
true and one false, that there is no ‘ whichever happens ’ 
about what comes about, but that everything is and 

comes about of necessity. So that there would be no 

need to deliberate or take trouble, e.g.: “if we do this, 
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ARISTOTLE AND THE SEA BATTLE 5 


9 this will happen, if not, not.” For there is nothing to 
prevent its being said by one man and denied by another 
ten thousand years ahead that this will happen, so that 
whichever of the two was then true to say will of necess- 
ity happen. And indeed it makes no difference either if 
people have said the opposite things or not ; for clearly 
this is how things are, even if there isn’t one man saying 
something and another denying it ; nor is it its having 
been asserted or denied that makes it going to be or not, 
nor its having been ten thousand years ahead or at any 

10 time you like. So if in the whole of time it held that the 
one was the truth, then it was necessary that this came 
about, and for everything that has been it always held, 
so that it came about by necessity. For if anyone has 
truly said that something will be, then it can’t not happen, 
And it was always true to say of what comes about: i 
will be. 


These are the queer things about tt. And: I have diverged from 
the usual punctuation, which leads to the rendering: “These 
and similar strange things result, if ...”. This seems 
illogical. 

e.g.: often rendered “since”’: “since if we do this, this will 
happen, if not, not.” This does not appear to me to make 
good sense. The Oxford translator sits on the fence here. 

So if in the whole of time it held : one must beware of supposing 
that Aristotle thinks the conclusion stated in the apodosis of 
this sentence follows from the condition. It only follows if the 
previous arguments are sound. He is going to reject the con- 
clusion, but there is no reason to think that he rejects the condi- 
tion: onthe contrary. The last two sentences of the paragraph 
are incontestable. 


me Now if this is impossible! For we see that things 
that are going to be take their start from deliberating 
and from acting, and equally that there is in general a 
possibility of being and not being in things that are not 
always actual. In them, both are open, both being and 

not being, and so also both becoming and not becoming. 

12 And plenty of things are obviously like this ; for example, 
this coat is capable of getting cut up, and it won’t get 

cut up but will wear out first. And equally it is capable 

of not getting cut up, for its getting worn out first would 

not have occurred if it had not been capable of not 

13 getting cut up. So this applies too to all other processes 
that are spoken of in terms of this kind of possibility. 








G. E. M. ANSCOMBE : 


So it is clear that not everything is or comes about of 
necessity, but with some things ‘ whichever happens ’, 
and the affirmation is not true rather than the negation ; 
and with other things one is true rather and for the most 
part, but still it is open for either to happen, and the 
other not. 


take their start: literally: “there is a starting point of things 
that are going to be”. The word also means “ principle’, A 
human being is a prime mover (in the engineer’s sense), but one 
that works by deliberating. As if a calculating machine not 
merely worked, but was, in part, precisely qua calculating, a 
prime mover. But Aristotle’s approach is not that of someone 
enquiring into human nature, but into causes of events and 
observing that among them is this one. 

acting: he means human action, which is defined in terms of 
deliberation ; see Nichomachean Ethics, VI, 1139: there he 
repeats the word “dpyn”’: “1 rovavtn apyn avOpwros’”’: the 
cause of this sort is man. An animal too or a plant, is a prime 
mover. Hence his thought is not that there are new starting 
points constantly coming into existence ; that would not matter. 
It is first of all the nature of deliberation that makes him think 
that the fact of human action proves the dialectic must be 
wrong. I cannot pursue this here; though I should like to 
enter a warning against the idea (which may present itself) : 
“ the nature of deliberation presupposes freedom of the will as a 
condition.” That is not an Aristotelian idea. 

things that are not always actual: things that are always actual 
are the sun, moon, planets and stars. Aristotle thought that 
what these do is necessary. The general possibility that he 
speaks of is of course a condition required if deliberation and 
‘action’ are to be possible. If what the typewriter is going to 
do is necessary, I cannot do anything else with the typewriter. 
Not that this is Aristotle’s ground for speaking of the general 
possibility. 

on terms of this kind of possibility: I take it that we have here 
the starting point for the development of Aristotle’s notion of 
potentiality. The sentence confirms my view of the point where 
he would say the dialectic went wrong. 

with other things one is true rather and for the most part: as we 
should say : more probable. 


14 The existence of what is when it is, and the non-exist- 
ence of what isn’t when it isn’t, is necessary. But still, 
for everything that is to be is not necessary, nor for every- 
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ARISTOTLE AND THE SEA BATTLE 7 


thing that isn’t not to be. For it isn’t the same: for 
‘everything that is to be of necessity when it is, and: for 
it simply to be of necessity. And the same for what isn’t. 
And the same reasoning applies to the antiphasis. For it 
is necessary that everything should be or not, and should 
be going to be or not. But it is not the case, separately 
15 . speaking, that either of the sides is necessary. I mean, 
e.g. that it is necessary that there will be a sea-battle 
tomorrow or not, but that it is not necessary that there 
should be a sea-battle tomorrow, nor that it should not 
happen. But for it to come about or not is necessary. 
So that since propositions are true as the facts go, it is 
clear that where things are such as to allow of ‘ which- 
ever happens’ and of opposites, this must hold for the 
antiphasis too. 


The existence of what is when wt is . . . is necessary: 1.¢. it 
cannot be otherwise. A modern gloss, which Aristotle could not 
object to, and without which it is not possible for a modern 
person to understand his argument, is: and cannot be shown to 
be otherwise. It will by now have become very clear to a reader 
that the implications of ‘necessary’ in this passage are not 
what he is used to. But see the “ Elucidation ”’. 

simply to be of necessity: there is a temptation to recognise what 
we are used to under the title “ logical necessity ”’ in this phrase. 
But I believe that Aristotle thought the heavenly bodies and 
their movements were necessary in this sense. On the other 
hand, he seems to have ascribed something like logical necessity 
to them; nor is the idea as undiscussable as it seems at first 
sight. 

But it is not the case, separately speaking, that either of the sides is 
necessary: the ambiguity of the opening “ it is necessary that an 
affirmation (or negation) should be true or false ”’ is here resolved. 
And we learn that when Aristotle said that, he meant that if p 
is a statement about the present or the past, then either p is 
necessary or not-p is necessary. But this means that in order to 
ascribe necessity to certain propositions (the ones, namely, that 
are not ‘ simply ’ necessary) we have to be informed about parti- 
cular facts. So, one may ask, what has this necessity got to do 
with logic ? —Aristotle, however, states no facts, past, present, 
or future. (I do in what follows; I hope this will not prove 
misleading: the purpose is only didactic.) His results could 
perhaps be summarised as follows: we use indices , and , to the 
propositional sign to indicate present and past time references 
on the one hand, and future time reference on the other. Then 
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for all p, p vel not-p is necessary (this covers the unquantified 
propositions too) and p, is necessary vel not-p, is necessary ; but 
it is not the case that for all p, p; is necessary vel not-p, is 
necessary. 


This is how it is for what is not always existent or not 
16 always non-existent. For such things it is necessary 
that a side of the antiphasis should be true or false, but 
not this one or that one, but whichever happens; and 
that one should be true rather than the other ; but that 
does not mean that it is true, or false. So it is clear that 
it is not necessary for every affirmation and negation 
that this one of the opposites should be true and that 
one false ; for it does not hold for what does not exist 
but is capable of being or not being; but it is as we 
have said. 


whichever happens: sc.: it is a matter of whichever happens. 
that one should be true rather than the other: cf. “rather and for 
the most part” above; note that this is governed by “it is 
necessary’; I infer that Aristotle thought that correct state- 
ments of probability were true propositions. 

but that does not mean : 75n, logical, not temporal! ; 75n works 
rather like the German “ schon ”’ (only here of course it would be 
“noch nicht ’’). 75 in a non-temporal sense is, like odxeru, 
frequent in Greek literature. English translators of philo- 
sophical texts usually either neglect to translate it or mistrans- 
late it. For examples, see Theaetetus 201e4, Physics, 187a36, 
De Interpretatione 16a8, Metaphysics 1006a16. Bonitz gives some 
more examples. 


AN ELUCIDATION OF THE FOREGOING FROM A 
MODERN POINT OF VIEW 


A. The Vice Chancellor will either be run over next week or 
not. And therefore either he will be run over next week or 
he will not. Please understand that I was not repeating 
myself ! 

B. I think I understand what you were trying to do; but I 
am afraid you were repeating yourself and, what is more, 
you cannot fail to do so. 

A. Can’t fail to do so? Well, listen to this: The Vice Chan- 
cellor is going to be run over next week . 


1I am indebted to Miss M. Hartley of Somerville College for pointing this 
out to me. 
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ARISTOTLE AND THE SEA BATTLE 9 


Then I am going to the police as soon as I can. 

You will only be making a fool of yourself. It’s not true. 
Then why did you say it ? 

I was merely trying to make a point: namely, that I have 
succeeded in saying something true about the future. 

What have you said about the future that is true ? 

I don’t know: but this I do know, that I have said some- 
thing true ; and I know that it was either when I told you 
the Vice Chancellor would be run over, or on the other hand 
when I said he wouldn’t. 

I am sorry, but that is no more than to say that Either he 
will or he won’t be run over. Have you given me any 
information about the future? Don’t tell me you have, 
with one of these two remarks, for that is to tell me nothing, 
just because the two remarks together cover all the possi- 
bilities. If what you tell me is an Hither/Or and it embraces| 
all possibilities, you tell me nothing. 

Can an Hither/Or be true except by the truth of one of its 
components? I seem to remember Quine speaking of 
Aristotle’s “ fantasy ”’, that “It is true that either p or q”’ 
is not a sufficient condition for “ Either it is true that p or 
it is true that g.”’ Now I will put it like this: Aristotle 
seems to think that the truth of a truth-functional expres- 
sion is independent of the truth values of the component 
propositions. 

But that is a howler! The “truth” of Either p or not p 
is determined, as you know very well, by its truth value’s 
being T for all possible combinations of the truth possi- 
bilities of its components ; that is why its “truth ”’ gives no 
information. Having set out the full truth-table and 
discovered that for all possibilities you get T in the final 
column, you need make no enquiry to affirm the truth of 


_ pv ~ p—any enquiry would be comic. If on the other 


hand you tell me py ~ q (q being different from p) you do 
give me some information, for certain truth-combinations are 
excluded. There is therefore the possibility of enquiring 
whether your information is correct. And that I do by 
discovering which of the truth-possibilities is fulfilled ; and 
if one of the combinations of truth-possibilities which is a 
truth-condition for py ~ q is fulfilled, then I discover that 
your information is correct. «But to tell me “It will rain, 
or it won’t ”’, is not to tell me of any truth-possibility that it is 
—or, if you like, will be, satisfied. Now will you actually 
tell me something about the future ? 
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Very well. Either you are sitting in that chair or it will not 
rain tomorrow. 

I agree, that is true, because I am sitting in this chair. But 
still I have been told nothing about the future, because 
since I know I am sitting in this chair I know what I have 
been told is true whether it rains tomorrow or not—.e. for 
all truth possibilities of “It will rain tomorrow.”’ But do 
you mind repeating your information ? 

Either you are sitting in that chair or it will not rain to- 
morrow. 

(Having stood up). I am glad to be told it will be fine—but 
is it certain? Do you get it from the meteorologists? I 
have heard that they are sometimes wrong. 

But surely we are talking about truth, not certainty or 
knowledge. 

Yes, and I am asking whether your information—which I 
agree is information this time—is true. 

I can’t tell you till some time tomorrow ; perhaps not till 
midnight. But whatever I tell you then will have been so 
now—I mean if I tell you then ‘ True ’, that means not just 
that it will be true then but that it was true now. 

But I thought it was the great point against Aristotle that 
‘is true ’ was timeless. 

Yes—well, what I mean is that if I tell you—as I shall be 
able to—‘ True’ tomorrow—I mean if I am able to, of 
course—why, then it will have been, I mean is now correct 
to say it is true. 

I understand you. If it is going to rain tomorrow it is true 
that it is going to rain tomorrow. I should be enormously 
surprised if Aristotle were to deny this. 

But Aristotle says it isn’t true that it is going to rain 
tomorrow ! 

I did not read a single prediction in what Aristotle said. 
He only implied that it didn’t have to be true that it will 
rain tomorrow, 1.e. it doesn’t have to rain tomorrow. 

What ? Even if it is going to rain tomorrow ? 

Oh, of course, if it is going to rain tomorrow, then it necess- 
arily will rain tomorrow: (p>p) is necessary. But is it 
going to ? 

I told you, I can’t say, not for certain. But why does that 
matter? / 

Can’t you say anything for certain about tomorrow ? 

I am going to Blackwell’s tomorrow. 

And that is certain ? 
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ARISTOTLE AND THE SEA BATTLE 11 


Yes, I am absolutely determined to go. (Partly because 
of this argument: it is a point of honour with me to go, 
now. 

Good. I fully believe you. At least, I believe you as fully 
as I can. But do I—or you—know you will go? Can 
nothing stop you ? 

Of course lots of things can stop me—anything from a 
change of mind to death or some other catastrophe. 

Then you aren’t necessarily going to Blackwell’s ? 

Of course not. 

Are you necessarily here now ? 

I don’t understand you. 

Could it turn out that this proposition that you, NN., are in 
All Souls today, May 7th 1954, is untrue? Or is this 
certain ? 

No, it is quite certain—My reason for saying so is that if! 
you cared to suggest any test, which could turn out one way 
or the other, I can’t see any reason to trust the test if, situ- 
ated as I am, I have any doubt that I am here. I don’t 
mean I can’t imagine doubting it ; but I can’t imagine any- 
thing that would make it doubtful. 

Then what is true about the present and the past is necessarily 
true ? 

Haven’t you passed from certainty to truth ? 

Do you mean to tell me that something can be certain with- 
out being true ?—And isn’t what is true about the present 
and the past quite necessary ? 

What does ‘ necessary ’ mean here, since it obviously doesn’t 
mean that these are what we call necessary propositions ? 

I mean that nothing whatever could make what is certain 
untrue. Not: if it is true, it is necessary, but: since it 
is certainly true it is necessary. Now if you can show me 


- that anything about the future is so certain that nothing 


could falsify it, then (perhaps) I shall agree that it is 
necessarily true that that thing will happen. 

Well: the sun will rise tomorrow. 

That is so certain that nothing could falsify it ? 

Yes. 

Not even: the sun’s not rising tomorrow ? 

But this is absurd! When I say it is certain I am here, am 
I saying it wouldn’t falsify it for me not to be here? But I 
am here, and the sun will rise tomorrow. 

Well, let me try again: Could anything that can happen 
make it untrue that you are here? If not, I go on to ask : 
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Could anything that can happen make it untrue that the 

sun rises tomorrow ? 

A. No. 

B. If we continued in darkness, the appearance of the night 
being continued for the rest of our lives, all the same the 
sun will have risen ; and so on ? 

But that can’t happen. 
Is that as certain as that you are here now ? 
I won’t say. —But what does Aristotle mean when he 
says that one part of the antiphasis in necessarily true (or 
false) when it is the present or the past that was in question ? 
Right at the beginning, when I said “ The Vice Chancellor 
~ will either be run over or not therefore either he will be run 
over or he will not ”’ you said that I was repeating myself and 
could not fail to be repeating myself. And then you referred 
to the Truth-table-tautological account of that proposition. 
But does not precisely the same point apply to what Aris- 
totle says about “ Hither p or not p” when p is a proposi- 
tion about the present or the past ? 

B. You could have avoided repeating yourself if you had said 
“The Vice Chancellor will either be run over or not, there- 
fore either it is necessary that he should be run over or it is 
necessary that he should not be run over”. But as you 
would have been disinclined to say that—seeing no possible 
meaning for an ascription of necessity except what we are 
used to call ‘logical necessity "—you could not avoid re- 
peating yourself. 


Thus Aristotle’s point (as we should put it) is that ‘ Hither p 
or not p’ is always necessary, and this necessity is what we are 
familiar with. But—and this is from our point of view the 
right way to put it, for this is a novelty to us—that when p 
describes a present or past situation, then either p is necessarily 
true, or ~p is necessarily true; and here ‘necessarily true’ 
has a sense which is unfamiliar to us. In this sense I say it is 
necessarily true that there was not—or necessarily false that 
there was—a big civil war raging in England from 1850 to 1870 ; 
necessarily true that there is a University in Oxford ; and so on. 
But ‘necessarily true’ is not simply the same as ‘true’; for 
while it may be true that there will be rain tomorrow, it is not 
necessarily true. As everyone would say: there may be or may 
not. We also say this about things which we don’t know about 
the past and the present. The question presents itself to us 
then in this form: does “‘ may ”’ express mere ignorance on our 
part in both cases ? 
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Suppose I say to someone: “ In ten years’ time you will have 
ason ; and when he is ten years old he will be killed by a tyrant.”’ 
Clearly this is something that may be true and may not. But 
equally clearly there is no way of finding out (unless indeed you 
say that waiting and seeing is finding out ; but it is not finding 
out that it will happen, only that it does happen.) 

Now if I really said this to someone, she would either be awe- 
struck or think me dotty ; and she would be quite right. For 
such a prediction is a prophecy. Now suppose that what I say 
comes true. The whole set of circumstances—the prophecy 
together with its fulfilment—is a miracle ; and one’s theoretical 
attitude (if one has one at all) to the supposition of such an occur- 
rence ought to be exactly the same as one’s theoretical attitude 
to the supposition that one knew of someone’s rising from the 
dead and so on. 

As Newman remarks, a miracle ought not to be a silly trivial 
kind of thing—e.g. if my spoon gets up one day and dances a jig 
on my plate, divides into several pieces and then joins up again, 
it qualifies ill as a miracle, though it qualifies perfectly well for 
philosophical discussion of physically impossible but imaginable 
occurrences. Similarly if one were discussing impossible pre- 
dictions one would take such an example as the followmg: 
Every day I receive a letter from someone giving an accurate 
account of my actions and experiences from the time of posting 
to the time I received the letter. And whatever I do (I do 
random, absurd actions for example, to see if he will still have 
written a true account) the letter records it. Now, since we are 
dealing in what can be imagined and therefore can be supposed 
to happen, we must settle whether this would be knowledge of 
the future and whether its certainty would be a proof that what 
I did I did necessarily. 

It is interesting to note that Wittgenstein agrees with Aristotle 
about this problem, in the Tractatus. “The freedom of the 
will consists in the fact that future actions cannot be known. 
The connexion of knowing and the known is that of logical 
necessity. ‘A knows that p’ is senseless, if p is a tautology.” 
We are therefore presented with the logical necessariness of 
what is known’s being true, together with the logical non- 
necessity of the kind of things that are known. The “logical 
necessity ’’ of which he speaks in the remark on knowledge is 
thus not just truth-table necessariness. It is the unfamiliar 
necessariness of which Aristotle also speaks. “ A knows that 
p’”’ makes sense for any p that describes a fact about the past or 
present ; so it comes out in Wittgenstein, and in Aristotle: past 
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and present facts are necessary. (In more detail, by the 
Tractatus account: if A knows p, for some q (q 2 p) is a 
tautology, and q expresses a fact that A is ‘ acquainted ’ with.) 

Then this letter about my actions would not have been know- 
ledge even if what it said was always right. However often and 
invariably it was verified, it would still not be certain, because 
the facts could go against it. 

But could the facts go against the sun’s predicted rising? Is 
there not a radical disagreement between Wittgenstein and Aris- 
totle here: Aristotle thinks that it is necessity that the sun will 
rise, Wittgenstein says that we do not know that the sun will 
rise ; and that the events of the future cannot be inferred logic- 
ally from those of the present. But he also says that we could 
not say of a world not going according to law how it would look. 
So though he thinks that anything describable can happen, he 
would enquire whether the sun’s not rising tomorrow is a des- 
cribable event. So why does he say we do not know that the 
sun will rise? Not, I think, because the facts may falsify the 
prediction, but because there may not be any more facts: as in 
death the world does not change, but stops. 


HISTORICAL TAILPIECE 


The De Interpretatione was much read in the Middle Ages. In 
1474 the following propositions on the truth of future contin- 
gents, put forward by Peter de Rivo, a university lecturer at 
Louvain, were condemned in a bull of Sixtus IV. 

(1) In Luke, 1, when Elizabeth speaks to the Blessed Virgin 
Mary saying: Blessed are you who have believed, because the things 
that have been said to you by the Lord will be effected in you, she 
seems to suggest that those propositions, namely: “ You will 
bear a son and call him Jesus; he will be great ”’ etc., did not 
yet have truth. 

(2) Christ, in saying after his resurrection : It is necessary that 
all the things that are written about me in the Law of Moses and the 
Prophets and the Psalms should be fulfilled, seems to have suggested 
that such propositions were devoid of truth. , 

(3) When the Apostle says in Hebrews 10: The law having the 
shadow of good things to come, not the very image of the things them- 
selves, he seems to suggest that such propositions of the Old Law 
as were about the future did not yet have determinate truth. 

(4) It is not enough for the truth of a proposition about the 
future that the thing will happen, but it is required that it 
should be inevitably going to happen. 
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(5) One of two things has to be said: either that there is not 
present any actual truth in the articles of faith about the future, 
or that the things they mean could not be prevented by the power 
of God. 

These were condemned as ‘ scandalous and devious from the 
path of Catholic truth ’ and the said Peter withdrew them. 

Thus the misunderstanding dates back at least to the fifteenth 
century. 

University of Oxford 








II.—“ =”? 
By D. S. SHwaypDErR 


I 


Wuat is intended when we assert that two things are numerically 
identical, are equal or are the same one thing ; or, when we say 
that two things are the same in some one or other respect ? 
What is the characteristic force of “ =’ as used in such expres- 
sions as, “2? — 4 = (x — 2)(a-+ 2)” ? 


II 


These questions are notoriously difficult, as is indicated by the 
collection of familiar puzzles that have accumulated about the 
notion of identity and the customary use of “=”. The 
character of these puzzles is already seen in the question with 
which we began: What can it possibly mean to say that two 
things are numerically the same, are one? Such statements 
appear to presume that we are dealing with two things, only to 
deny that such is the case. The puzzle is obviously verbal, but 
not, on that account, easy to resolve. More generally: What 
kind of property could it possibly be that we predicate of an 
object when we say that it is the same as another object, or, even, 
the same as itself ? 

Latterly, more attention has been given to Frege’s argument 
that all true identities must inevitably be trivial.t For, a 
statement of the form “A=B” (where “A” and “B” are 
to be thought of as referring expressions) is true, if and only if, 
“A” and “B” refer to the same object ; but in that case we 


might just as well have written “ A = A’’, which would be true, © 


but hardly worth saying. But, surely, it is sometimes worth 
saying that two things are the same, e.g. that the man who left 
his footprint in the sand is the same man who murdered Mary, 
that e* = — 1. It is sometimes quite important to say such 
things, and only seldom is it trivial to do so. Nor, as 
Wittgenstein once seemed to hold, is a true identity, if not 
trivial, at best necessarily true. (T'ractatus, 4-241 ff., 5-53 ff.) 


1“ On Sense and Reference’, translated and printed in Translations 
from the Philosophical Writings of Gottlob Frege, ed. by Geach and Black. 
Also, Whitehead, A Treatise on Universal Algebra, pp. 6 ff. 
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A final problem, less a puzzle than the others, asks what 
precisely the difference is in saying that two things are alike in 
some one or several respects and in saying that two things are 
really one, are identically the same. 


Ill 


The most familiar responses to such puzzles have been : 

(a) Some have denied that there is such a thing as pure 
numerical identity and difference and have contended that we 
never can do better than say that two things are alike in some 
one or several respects. But it simply is not true, in saying 
“The Morning Star = The Evening Star’’, or in saying that 
23 + 1 = 9, that we are saying only that two different things are 
alike in some one or several respects. Moreover, in saying that 
two things are alike we can only mean that they share at least 
one common numerically identical property, and to deny this 
would be to step gratuitously onto the slide of an infinite regress. 

(6) On the other hand, some have appealed to a peculiarly 
indefinable and ineffable property of ‘‘ pure numerical difference’, 
where to deny that two things are numerically different is 
tantamount to saying that they are identically the same. Such 
an answer is either too easy to be helpful or utterly incompre- 
hensible. For either it says nothing at all about what is involved 
in asserting, as we sometimes do, that A is the same as B, or it 
simply denies that we ever do have the right to say such things. 

(c) True identities are interpreted as statements obliquely 
about language, more particularly, as statements asserting the 
conventionally determined universal mutual substitutability of 
symbols truly adjoined to “=”. This answer, early espoused 
by Frege (Begriffschrift, s. 9) and adopted in a more naive form 
by Wittgenstein (op. cit. 4-241, 4-242, 6-23, 6-2323), is extremely 
tempting, but on reflection clearly wrong, for reasons Frege 
himself later argued in the Grundgesetze (vol. II, ss. 107 ff.). If we 
adopt this view in its simplest form, then we should scarcely 
improve upon the obviously unsatisfactory contention that all 
identities are ultimately trivial. For, if we establish by caveat, 
as it were, that “‘ Napoleon ” and “‘ The most reknowned Corsican 
general ”’ are to mean the same, then it is quite trivial to say 
“Napoleon is the most reknowned Corsican general”. Less 
naive theories, such as that of the early Frege, would make 
allowance for the complexity of symbols and the perhaps 
incompletely understood manner in which they are built up 
out of, and related to other symbols, leaving scope for what 
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might be called “symbolic discovery”. The nature of this 
complexity and involvement with other symbols and the fashion 
in which we are to investigate it has, to my knowledge, never 
been described adequately. In any case, such a view, if true, 
would be odd, since, among other things, it would imply that 
the discovery of important identities in mathematics would not 
only be facilitated but actually accomplished by an improvement 
in our notation. But by far the most conclusive refutation is 
simply that we often do have occasion to make quite substantial, 
non-verbal, even empirical, statements to the effect that This is 
the same as That. If I say that the Morning Star is the same as 
the Evening Star what I say is not that “The Morning Star” 
and “ The Evening Star’ have the same meaning or even refer 
to the same object ; what I do say is that the brightest heavenly 
body different from the moon which is sometimes seen to precede 
the rising of the sun in the east is the same as that heavenly 
body which is at other times brightly seen in the west after the 
setting of the sun. From what I do say it certainly does, in 
some sense or other, follow that the two expressions considered 
may, within a limited variety of sentence contexts, be substituted 
one for another. But what I say or assert is an empirical fact 
about heavenly bodies ; it is not an assertion about language ; 
it is not an assertion to the effect that I or anyone else has 
decided to use “‘ The Morning Star” and “‘ The Evening Star ” 
to refer to the same object ; nor an assertion of some esoteric and 
hitherto unrecognized fact about what is involved in the use of 
language ; nor is it even an assertion to the effect that certain 
symbols are, within a limited variety of sentence contexts, 
everywhere mutually substitutable, salva veritate. 

(d) To escape from the obviously unsatisfactory conclusion 
that all true identities are trivial, Frege ultimately came to the 
opinion that we must acknowledge that nearly every completely 
meaningful symbol must possess two kinds of meaning, which 
are fairly well translated as Reference and Sense. According to 
Frege, then, what we discover when we discover that A = B is 
that “A” and “B” have the same reference, whereas, save in 
truly trivial cases, “A” and “B”’ will have different Senses. 
Since both References and Senses are thought of by Frege as 
somehow existing “out there ’’, the assertion of an identity is 
tantamount to asserting that two different Senses are associated 
with the same Reference. That this is so may be either neces- 
sarily or empirically true or false, and will remain true or false, 
as the case may be, independently of our choice of notation. 
Furthermore, any regress on “same Reference” is blocked at 
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the first step by the demand for an associated Sense. On purely 
formal grounds, this theory has much to recommend it. But it 
is seen to suffer from serious obscurities once we stop to inquire 
what sort of thing the Sense of a symbol might be. It is only 
for the case of sentences that Frege even begins adequately to 
elucidate the notion of Sense. Roughly: The Sense of a sentence 
is its truth-conditions (G@g.z., vol. I, s. 32). For the more general 
case, what he says about Sense is suspiciously similar to what he 
had earlier said in the Begriffschrift about the possibility of 
discovering substantial identities, if they really are only about 
our symbols. But now, why should we, except for purposes of 
theory, suppose that every symbol systematically assumes two 
different varieties of meaning? Meanings are, in any case, 
queer platonistic encumbrances which one would have hoped, in 
this advanced age, could easily be dispensed with. Of cours, 
we can say that “ The Norman Duke with the Roman nose who 
invaded England in 1066” refers to the same object as does 
“ William the Conqueror ’’, and has, in addition, a kind of sense 
or meaning. Frege and his followers have probably had some- 
thing like this in mind. But can we say that “ William ”’ has 
sense or meaning in the same sense as does “ The Norman Duke 
etc.” ? Need we ever, except when dealing with questions 
extraneous to logic, ask for the meaning of a proper name ? 
Do we not exhaust the semantics of such a symbol once we have 
identified the object to which it refers? If so, are we then to 
conclude that proper names may never stand in adjunction to 
“==”? Such a conclusion would constitute sufficient refutation 
of the whole theory. 

(e) Russell, followed by Ramsey,1 used to contend that 
non-trivial equations must, in fact, always contain at least one 
definite descriptive phrase. Such a contention, if true, would open 
the door to the analysis of the use of equations by way of Russell’s 
Theory of Descriptions. If we assume, as we justifiably may, 
that “ =” may only stand between uniquely referring expres- 
sions, we might proceed to argue as follows. If we understand 
proper names, “A” and “B”’, we already know to which 
objects they refer, so we should immediately know whether 
“A = B”’ is true or false. Only when either “A” or “B” or 
both are uniquely referring descriptive phrases can there be a 
real question about the truth or falsity of “A=B”. But 
in such cases we may, supposing that “A” be a description 
of the form “(o7).¢x”’, analyse our equation in the following 


1 Russell, “ Introduction ” to Wittgenstein’s T'ractatus p. 17; Ramsey, 
“Foundations of Mathematics ”, pp. 16 f. 
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way: “(gz)(y):.¢a.dya c=y: x=B.” In observing this 
sentence, we notice, first, that “= ’’ no longer stands between 
referring expressions as such and, second, that we are left with 
an existential judgement, not necessarily trivial, and apparently 
not susceptible to the other puzzles remarked on in section II 
above. But, in reality, it is not so simple as all that. First, 
“=” used in adjunction to one or more apparent variables, 
as in the analyzans, is no easier to understand than when used 
between referring expressions. Second, we do have occasion 
to make non-trivial use of equations containing only proper 
names and “= ”’, e.g. “ Joseph Stalin = Josef Vassarionovich 
Djugashvilij’. It will do no good to say that really one or 
both of the expressions used is not a proper name but a 
disguised descriptive phrase, for really both are, as here used, 
genuine proper names. Nor, I add, will it do to proffer some 
simple-minded translation into the formal mode. Similarly, 
while it might be correct to analyse “The only even prime 
number = 2”’ in terms of the theory of descriptions, such an 
analysis would hardly apply in the same way to “ (25 — 4) = 
(5 —2)(5+ 2)”. For, while both “(25 — 4)” and “(5 — 2) 
(5 + 2)” uniquely determine the number which is, in the system 
of arabic numerals, properly named with “21”’, neither is a 
description of that number. 

(f) According to the Principle of the Identity of Indiscernibles, 
identity resides in the sum total of the properties possessed by 
the object in question. The theory holds, that is, (a), that no 
two objects can have all their properties and relations to other 
objects in common, and (5), that the necessary and sufficient con- 
dition for asserting that A = B is that everything we truly say 
about A we may truly say about B, and vice versa, and (c), that 
this condition is not only necessary and sufficient, but constitutes 
of itself a fully adequate definition of identity. This theory 
appears to abstract the important and true principle that it is 
sufficient to establish the inequality of A and B by showing that 
they differ in some one or other respect and that we never can 
determine that they are different except by exhibiting some 
such difference. If it is, in principle, impossible to discover any 
such difference between A and B, we must conclude that A = B. 
For all the cogency it gathers by association with the true 
principle just mentioned, The Principle of the Identity of 
Indiscernibles has been and continues to be hotly contested. I 
do not wish to enter into all the ramifications of the argument but 
must content myself with drawing attention, merely, tothree points. 
First, the rationale behind the theory is that we never can 
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verify that A + B except by exhibiting some respect in which A 
differs from B. But to give the conditions of verification of 
“ A = B”’ is not necessarily to give the meaning of “A = B”’, 
let alone the meaning of “ = ”’. 

Second, if we accept the Principle of the Identity of Indis- 
cernibles, we must also accept that there might be cases where 
we are unable effectively and conclusively to determine that 
A = B, as we are able effectively and conclusively to deter- 
mine that A + B. For, it is always possible that we have not 
yet discovered that property in respect to which A and B differ. 

Finally, little if any sense can be attached to such expressions 
as “ A and B are alike in respect to all properties ’’, if this is the 
unlimited philosophical “ all ’’, which is not the same as “any ”’. 
Perhaps we may say that A and B are alike in respect to all 
properties of a particular and specifiable sort, e.g. alike in respec 
to all properties definable in terms of the fundamental concepts 
of mechanics. But “all properties ’’ is baffling, for no one, even 
in principle, can list off these properties for any particular object. 
Indeed, most advocates of the Principle of the Identity of 
Indiscernibles, either in order to avoid begging the question 
entirely or in order to avoid what even they acknowledge to be 
nonsense, have wished to limit the scope of “all”. But few 
of these philosophers have recognized the extent to which we 
must limit the word. Now, in fact, we always do establish 
identity and difference by reference to certain properties or 
relations of the objects in question. For example, we establish 
the numerical identity of the man who is here and the man 
who called yesterday at tea-time by applying certain criteria 
of personal identity. But to insist upon all of the man’s 
properties would lead to avoidable if familiar puzzles. It 
would, for instance, be foolish to insist that we have not 
established identity because the man may have appeared on 
each occasion in different places, possessed of a slightly different 
bodily composition. Similarly, e“ is something which is related 
to us psychologically in quite a different way from — 1, but 
that makes e* no less equal to —1. (Again, simple translation 
into the formal mode will not save the situation.) On the other 
hand, we cannot say in advance what particular sorts of pro- 
perties and relations will be relevant for establishing identity and 
difference in each and every case. The most likely candidate, 
location in space-time, simply does not apply for most categories, 
e.g. numbers, hypotheses, battle plans, chess opening, thoughts. 

The Principle of the Identity of Indiscernibles has sometimes 
been interpreted as no more than the principle that equals may 
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be substituted for equals in all sentence contexts, salva veritate. 
But even universal mutual substitutability will not work by 
itself, for apart from turning identities into statements obliquely 
about language, it encounters difficulties similar to those which 
have bottled up the so-called ‘“‘ Thesis of Extensionality ”’. 

Before turning to my own positive account of identity, it will 
be well to remark on one other matter. Mathematicians, acting 
in their professional capacities, have remained splendidly aloof 
from the puzzles adumbrated above. This is certainly as it 
should be. But certain mathematicians, namely, those working 
in logic and set-theory, have had reason to be specially interested 
in identity itself. But they, after once delivering themselves 
of their philosophical views and having entered into the actual 
mathematics, inevitaby end by treating ‘“‘=’”’ as the symbol 
for a quite unexceptional binary relation which, in the Algebra of 
Relations, is studied as an interesting and important example. 
This manner of proceeding is useful and it would be foolish and 
presumptuous to object to it on philosophical grounds. It is, 
however, doubtful whether the formal treatment of “=” as a 
relation will cast any light on the obviously verbal philosophical 
problems posed in part II of this paper. It is doubtful, if only 
because “=” is used in these systems before we get to the 
actual classification of relations (e.g. equivalence relations). It is 
interesting that in most systems of set-theory, “ = ”’ enters as an 
undefined primitive term, while quantification and ordinary 
predication—where it is used—enter with the yet more funda- 
mental apparatus of the first order predicate calculus. In any 
case, it is clear from the outset what is to be identified, e.g. sets ; 
and how identities are to be established, e.g. that if any element 
belongs to one set, it belongs to the other and vice versa. The 
philosophical puzzles arise some steps before we reach this 
stage. For what provokes confusion is just the attempt to say 
what is to be meant with “ =’, whether in set-theory or any 
other subject context. 


IV 


Judgements of identity—like existential judgements—are 
true-or-false without being in any sense descriptive. By 
“ descriptive judgement ”’ I mean the kind of statement we make 
when we predicate any proper property or any proper (possibly 
multiple) relation of one or more objects, where what is to count 
as an object is determined, in the context at question, as the 
referent of a proper-name or other referring expression. Judge- 
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ments of identity are to be similarly contrasted with existential 
and universal judgements. My main contention is, therefore, 
that the use of “ = ”’ marks a fact-stating use of language which 
is characteristically different from those uses of language which 
are exemplified in such statements as “The moon is blue”’, 
“There is a blue moon ”’ and “ All moons are blue’’. I contend 
further that this specific fact-stating use of language is in- 
dispensable in almost all domains of discourse. To be perfectly 
clear, then: (1) identifying is not a variety or species of 
describing or the making of existential or universal judgements ; 
(2) identifying is a fact-stating use of language which is required 
in almost every domain of discourse. 

Have I really done more than make the unsatisfactory claim 
that identity is simply sui generis, an indefinable notion not 
subject to further philosophical or logical elucidation? Yes. 
For a good deal can be said about the identifying use of language, 
and I hope to say some of those things which are especially 
relevant to the puzzles listed in part II above. 

I think that almost all the puzzles adumbrated above and, 
indeed, that almost all the proffered solutions derive ultimately 
from the covert but erroneous assumption that equations are, 
if meaningful, necessarily used to describe something or other. 
The puzzles which do not arise and the solutions which do not 
suffer in this way seem to arise or suffer from a similar and 
equally erroneous assimilation of identifying to the making of 
existential or universal judgements. The kind of mistake I have 
in mind is illustrated by Frege’s nearly explicit theory that 
(almost) every symbol is either a proper-name or a function-name, 
leading to the implicit view that almost all sentences are con- 
structed by properly fillmg the gaps of a function-name with 
other function-names and proper-names. Perhaps the only 
exceptions are the sentences “‘ True’ and “ False ’’, if they are 
sentences. Thus, Frege is led, incorrectly, to treat the notion 
“there is ’’ as a second-order function, and he is similarly led to 
treat “=” as the sign for a simple binary relation taking 
objects as arguments (Gq.z., vol. I, ss. 7, 8, 21, 22). Frege’s 
procedure illustrates the assimilation of both existential and 
identifying statements to descriptive statements. For, filling the 
gap of a function-name with, e.g. a proper-name is to predicate 
the function in question of the object named by the proper-name. 
The result would be an example of what I have called “ de- 
scribing’. The analysis of equations according to Russell’s 
Theory of Descriptions illustrates the assimilation of statements 
of identity to existential statements. 
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The similar way in which Frege reduces both “ = ”’ and “ there 
is”’ to his function-object schematism suggests a comparison I 
have already hinted at and which it might be helpful to pursue. 
Neither “ = ”’ nor the ordinary “there is” carry in themselves 
any descriptive content, yet both terms are absolutely essential 
in almost every department of discourse. These terms also, of 
course, differ from each other quite as completely as each differs 
from the descriptive copula. It is precisely the linguistic 
ubiquity of these terms which is interesting and which, in the case 
of both, provides valuable clues to their characteristic uses. 
That is, the meaning of neither term is a property or a relation 
in the ordinary sense ; and the absurd desire to raise once and 
for all into philosophical eminence certain particular properties 
which we are to say an object really must have to really exist 
or be what it is, is the most obvious symptom of the malady. 
Now, it is true that we establish judgements of existence and 
identity by establishing that certain objects have certain 
properties or relations to other objects ; but this by no means 
proves the existence of certain “designated properties” or 
perfect standards applicable for deciding existence or identity in 
all contexts; nor, alternatively, does it prove that there is 
something mysteriously contradictory about these notions. For 
what properties are to count in establishing identity and existence 
depends palpably on what we are talking about. The meanings 
of the terms “=” and “there is”’ are themselves neutral as 
between various domains of discourse where they are used. All 
that is demanded is that wherever we use these terms, there 
must be some way or other of deciding the truth or falsity of the 
statements which thereby emerge. Judgements of identity and 
existence are, as it were, on a par with describing; are not 
varieties or species of describing. The Ontological Argument is 
long dead; “pure numerical difference’, as the notion was 
once employed by Moore, should at least be dying. 

Incidentally, not only has identifying been wrongly assimilated 
to describing or the making of existential judgements, but 
something like the reverse has also happened. Quine’s trans- 
lation of existential-like statements such as “There are 9 
planets ”’ as “ 9 = The Number of Planets ”’ is a good example. 


= 


In order to establish the proper claims of identity, it will be 
helpful to recall one of Frege’s uses of “‘ = ”’ (to be contrasted 
with his philosophical theory of “Sinn’”’), a use he carefully 
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describes and illustrates in the Foundations of Arithmetic (p. x 
ss. 6, 62 ff.) and in the Grundgesetze (vol. I, s. 30). 

Frege often introduces new terms into his system by fixing 
the sense of equations in which these terms occur. He establishes 
under what conditions these equations will be used to assert 
true statements. Frege’s idea can be somewhat generalized. 
For, by fixing more generally under what conditions identities 
will be true, we also succeed, as it were, in staking out the 
boundaries for a specific domain of discourse. That is, by 
determining under what conditions we shall be warranted in 
asserting ‘‘ A = B”’ (where “ A” and “ B”’ are to be understood 
as referring expressions), we thereby partially and often very 
closely delimit the subject-matter in which we are interested, 
e.g. points and lines, numbers, sets, people, etc. For example, 
it proves useful to define rational numbers as ordered pairs of 
integers; thus what we customarily write as “3/4” is defined 
as the ordered pair (3, 4). But this is not yet sufficient, since, 
although we may be interested in these ordered pairs, we are 
more interested in sets of ordered pairs all of whose members, as 
we say, represent the same fraction, e.g. (3, 4), (6, 8), (9, 12). 
So, we define a rational number as the set of all ordered pairs, 
(a,, 6;), such that a,b; = a,;b,, where “ = ”’ is now used between 
integers. In doing this, we have, in effect, determined what is to 
count as a rational number. Something, less exact, but similar, 
obtains when we lay down criteria for personal identity. That is, 
we partially determine what is to count as a person by determin- 
ing how to identify particular persons. 

Why is it this device is so useful, so natural and of such general, 
if usually unformalized, application ? Because, when using the 
language in question, it is of the utmost importance that we be 
able to identify what it is we are talking about; and, what 
we are talking about is very closely determined by how we would 
identify specific examples. 


VI 


What now is involved in “fixing the sense of identities ’’? 
What sort of sense is it that we fix? By answering these 
questions we shall better see what is right and wrong in certain 
of the various alternative theories of identity mentioned in 
Part III above. 

In fixing the sense of identities we do not fix the meaning of 


=”; what we fix is the meaning of sentences of the form 
“A =B”’; in the process we succeed in partially determining 
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the meanings of terms, schematized as “A” and “B”. But the 
meaning, 7.e. the use, of ‘‘ = ”’ must be fixed already in order 
that we ever may embark upon the project of fixing the meaning 
of equations for the domain of discourse in question. In this 
respect ‘=’ is once again to be compared and so contrasted 
with the existential operator and also the predicative use of “is ”’. 
All these signal that we are making statements of a certain form, 
forms of statements which must occur in almost every domain 
of discourse. No matter what the domain of discourse, the 
meaning of the term (“there is ”’, “ = ”’, “is ”’) is the same, for 
the meaning, 7.e., the use, is simply to signal that we are making 
statements of the form in question. 

Though by fixing the sense of identities we partially determine 
the meaning of referring expressions which may properly be 
adjoined to “ = ”’, we are not directly laying down designation 
rules. Nor do we give rules of substitution for referring expres- 
sions schematized as “A” and “B’”’. The rules we give are 
tules for verifying statements made with sentences of the form 
“A=B”. We must, in any case, be perfectly clear that 
actual statements of identity, as contrasted with rules fixing the 
meaning of equations, are made within the language, and not 
about it. 

Criteria for identity are always established for some specific 
and limited domain of discourse, e.g. the arithmetic of the 
integers, chess openings. We establish these criteria howsoever 
we are able, e.g. by definition, by a set of axioms, by legal pre- 
scription, by straightforward specification of relevant properties. 
The possession of a valid passport is a relevant property for 
establishing personal identity ; in identifying chess openings, the 
material from which we make the Black Queen is not a relevant 
property. This implies that the meaningful use of equations, 
like the use of language in general, always presumes a context 
and a certain domain of discourse within which it will be 
relevant to use the equations in question. It is further implied 
that there will for most, if not all equations be subject-contexts 
within which it will not be relevant to use the equation in 
question. From all this we may conclude that, while the 
characteristic meaning of ‘“‘ = ”’ does not change in its different 
applications, the sense of identities varies enormously as between 
different domains of discourse. This obvious fact has given rise 
to quite unnecessary confusions which are largely responsible for 
some of the erroneous theories listed in Part III above. 

In fixing the sense of identities for some specific domain of 
discourse, what we do is to specify properties in virtue of the 
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possession of which by A or by B, we shall be warranted in 
saying that A=B. We often, by the way, delineate the 
relevant properties through the use of “‘ = ”’ as applied in some 
other domain, as in the example of the rational numbers cited 
above ; but this is no mor? puzzling than describing under what 
conditions we are to describe with, e.g. colour words. The 
specification of relevant properties for establishing identity and 
difference provides that we always may, at least in principle, 
decide that This and That are different or the same. That there 
must be some such way of deciding whether This and That are 
the same or different does, as we have seen, lend a certain slight 
cogency to the Principle of the Identity of Indiscernibles. We 
may, in fact, allow for a narrowly limited and highly modified 
principle of indiscernibility: Within a certain domain of 
discourse, A = B, if and only if, A and B are alike in respect td 
all relevant properties. By this I mean something like the 
following : Whenever we say that This and That are equal, it is 
necessary and sufficient that, if we were to carry out certain tests 
and observations, a certain result would be reached. The result 
would be to establish that a certain interesting characteristic or 
relation attaches to each of the objects or to the two together. 
The criteria for identity in the particular domain of discourse 
make clear what these characteristics or properties are to be. 
Now, an equation, as already noticed, might be used to make 
now a true and now a false statement, depending upon the domain 
of discourse. For example, “ (9, 12) = (3, 4) ’’ might be true for 
the arithmetic of rationals, but false for set-theory. This fact is 
for some a particularly puzzling special case of the fact that the 
meaning of equations varies as between different domains of 
discourse, although the meaning of “=” remains the same. 
Those who have been puzzled by this fact have responded in 
different ways. 

Some deny the possibility of pure numerical difference, and 
assert that the best we can have is “identity in difference ”’. 
Others contend that the meaning of “ =” changes as we go 
along. Others simply say that the numerical identity of A with 
B consists in the fact that each of these, or the two together, 
possess certain properties and bear certain relations to other 
objects. 

The first party are correct so far as they remind us that, in 
fixing the sense of identities, we limit ourselves to identifying 
certain things, which implies that there are certain other things, 
too, to which our criteria are not relevant. They remind us, 
then, that in any given case certain criteria are not relevant for 
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establishing the truth of an identity. But here we observe that 
when, e.g. we truly say that (9, 12) = (3, 4), we are most probably 
talking about rational numbers ; and when we say that (9, 12) + 
(3, 4) we are most probably talking about ordered pairs of 
integers. We can say this because we have on hand, in the one 
case, criteria for establishing the numerical identity of rational 
numbers and, in the other case, criteria for establishing the 
numerical identity of ordered pairs of integers. What we 
establish in each case is precisely the numerical identity or 
. difference of the objects mentioned. Of course, we do so within 

a certain limited subject-context. For identity and difference 

are empty notions apart from any and all such limited contexts. 

The second party quite correctly appreciate that the meaning 
of equations changes as the subject-matter changes. But to 
suppose that the meaning of “ = ”’ also changes leads to absurd 
consequences, as Frege has shown (Gg.z. vol. II, ss. 60 ff.). 

The third party are correct in so far as they remind us that we 
do establish the truth of identities by establishing that the 
objects in question have certain properties. But the third view 
is grossly misleading in so far as it might and often does suggest : 
That there must be certain designated properties, such as 
spatial location, which serve as universal criteria for establishing 
identity ; Or: That there is, as it were, some perfect standard 
for some ideal notion of identity, perhaps an indefinable standard 
of pure numerical difference or complete indiscernibility. 

Each of these alternatives is equally unsatisfactory. While we 
establish the sense of identities by specifying certain character- 
istics which the objects identified must possess, we do not 
establish a descriptive meaning for “=”. “=” has no 
descriptive content ; in no case can “ =” be said to stand for 
some set of properties or some relation like being-to-the-left-of. 
But, again, the sign is not meaningless. Its meaning is com- 
parable, not to “ blue ’”’, but to the copula ; it has meaning just 
because we often wish, not to describe things (use the copula), 
but to identify them. And it is clear that we must be able to do 
that within almost any domain of discourse. 

The verification and logical status of identities varies 
enormously, not only as between different domains of discourse, 
but also as between different sorts of domain of discourse. 
Thus, in algorithmic sciences we establish identities by calculating. 
In other mathematical sciences, and elsewhere, by deductive 
argument. We establish that this is John Doe by asking certain 

questions requiring the exercise of memory or by looking at his 
passport. Mathematical identities are, if true, necessarily true ; 
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others seldom so. The criteria for identity need to be much 
more rigid and well determined for certain domains of discourse 
than for others; in many, if not most contexts we positively 
require flexible and adaptable criteria. Similarly, the closeness 
with which different criteria for identity will limit their respective 
domains of discourse will vary. Axiom sets determining criteria 
for identity will sometimes be “ categorical ’’, but seldom. 

These last observations serve to qualify my account of identity 
as hitherto expounded. For, while it is convenient to assume 
absolutely fixed and precise criteria determining truth-conditions 
and meanings, these are lacking in almost every department of 


language. 
VII 


What kinds of sign may significantly be adjoined to “ = ”’ soj 
as to form meaningful equations ? 

What are the relations between the different sorts of criteria 
that may be called upon, within any particular domain of 
discourse, in order to decide that an identity is either true of 
false ? 

What are the connexions between identifying and, on the one 
hand, describing, and, on the other hand, stating existence ? 

To what extent is it true that we may mutually substitute in 
sentence-contexts expressions which have been shown to refer to 
the same object, and what lies behind the principle that “ equals 
may be substituted for equals ’’, so far as it is true ? 

In answering these four questions we shall have begun an 
analysis of equations in whatsoever context they may be used, 
an analysis of the use of the sign “ = ”’. 

Before trying to answer these questions I must make one 
initial reservation. I shall assume that we must in every domain 
of discourse in fact be able to identify objects to which reference 
might be made. It may be that this reservation implies that 
I shall be dealing only with sets that the mathematicians describe 
as “enumerable’’. If so, then what I shall say will not, of 
course, apply to all domains of discourse, but only to those 
which are not ‘“‘ non-enumerable ”’. 

(a) To the first question of what sorts of expressions may 
significantly be adjoined to “ =’, the answer is quite simple : 
They are what Strawson, in his article “On Referring ’’, has 
called “referring expressions” (Minp, 1950, pp. 320-344). 
Everything correct in what Strawson has said about referring 
expressions will apply to the particular uses we put them to 
when making statements of identity. For example, whenever 
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we use an equation there is a presumption that the ostensible 
referring expressions contained in the equation do in fact refer ; 
and if they do not, #.e. if the object to which reference is ostensibly 
made can be shown not to exist, then there is no longer a real 
question about whether This is the same as That. Similarly, we 
presume not only the existence of a referent for all referring 
expressions, but the existence of an unique referent. It is also 
important that identities do not state the existence of Objects to 
which reference is made. But this much must be added: 
_Establishing identities is often a particularly useful way of 
establishing the existence of objects corresponding to certain 
referring expressions. 

In holding that expressions which may be significantly adjoined 
to “ =” are referring expressions, I imply, among other things, 
that they are not predicates or relations. To this it may be 
objected that we do sometimes correctly speak of This being, 
e.g. the same colour as That ; or of This being the same relation 
as That, and that in such cases we certainly are identifying 
properties or relations. What I should answer is that, e.g. in 
“This shade of light blue is turquoise ”’, “‘ This shade of light 
blue”’ and “turquoise”? are in fact functioning as referring 
expressions, for they refer to colours. What is here meant by 
a “ property’ or a “relation ’’ would fall under what Frege 
called “functions’’, which he conveniently symbolized with 
such expressions as “‘ Blue()”’. Such expressions indicate (and 
here I go slightly beyond Frege) that, if we fill the “ gap ”’ with a 
referring expression of the proper sort, then we predicate, e.g. 
Blueness of the object referred to. ‘‘ Property ’’ and “ Relation’, 
as here understood, incorporate within themselves the predicate 
or descriptive copula. Words being used in that way—in a 
(possibly multiple) predicating way—may not significantly 
attach to ‘=’. These are all facts well known to Frege, who 
insisted on unique reference for referring expressions, especially 
as used in equations, and who treated ‘“‘ =’ as the sign for a 
relation taking objects—not functions—as arguments. 

Referring expressions may, of course, be of any and every 
variety. They may be proper-names, numerals, personal or 
demonstrative pronouns, and all expressions of the form “ The 

*’; and differing sorts of referring expressions refer to their 
referents differently. 

What is essential is that a referring expression must, in some 
way or other, enable us to “locate”’ the particular’ object to 
which it refers. I shall speak of the referring expression 
“ determining the location of the object in question” ; e.g. “2°” 
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may be said to determine the location of its referent as the 
number we get by multiplying 2 by itself three times. More 
generally, if we understand a descriptive phrase or function 
expression, we already know what properties will serve to identify 
the object in question, and the object may be said to be located 
in respect to those properties. Certain expressions determine 
what I shall call the “primary location of an object”. The 
most conspicuous examples of such expressions are those proper- 
names which are assigned to objects in a purely conventional 
way. Expressions determining primary location do not, as we 
commonly say, have meaning. They tell us nothing at all 
about the object. To learn the primary location of an object is 
perhaps to learn nothing more than to learn what symbol it is we 
have decided to use in order to refer to the object in question. 
But to be apprised of such a decision is also to know that there 
is some unique object to which the expression does refer and it is 
to know what the object is. We might say that the object is 
its primary location. To know a location other than the 
primary location of an object is, already, perhaps, to know a 
great deal about the object. 

Now, speaking somewhat roughly, when we know a true 
identity, we get to know that an object located in one way, 
e.g. as the z-i-th power of e, is also located in another way, 
e.g. as the number which when added to 1 gives 0. Now we see 
why identities are so useful in establishing the existence of objects. 
For when we establish a non-trivial identity of the form “A = B’’, 
where “ B”’ determines the primary location of B, we imply, in 
effect, that B is also located as A. But since the unique 
existence of B is presumed, we also establish that there does 
exist an unique object located as A. 

(6) The notions of “location”? and “primary location” 
provide a convenient introduction to the second question I wish 
to discuss, namely, the question of the relation between the 
various criteria we may use in order to establish identities. 
Corresponding to the notion of the primary location of an object 
is what I shall call the “fundamental criterion of identity ”’. 
We determine the fundamental criterion of identity merely by 
specifying the primary locations of objects. This means that 
for every expression “E”’, if “HE” determines the primary 
location of an object, E, then E = E. Identities true solely in 
virtue of the fundamental criterion are trivial. For that there 
exist unique objects having primary locations is presumed by the 
language; and in applying the fundamental criterion, we 
merely say that an object located in respect to such and such a 
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primary location is the same object located in respect to that 
primary location ; and we have decided as a matter of convention 
how the primary location is.to be determined. But there are 
other sorts of criteria. Often these are implicit in the definitions 
of important notions in the system. Thus, adopting Peano’s 
scheme (and not merely the multiplication table as we learn it at 
school), we could, by applying the definitions of multiplication 
and addition, give a now fairly familiar proof that 2°x 2 = 4. 
A definiens will never determine the primary location of an 
object. Quite differently, we may lay down by legal prescription 
that the possession of a valid birth-certificate or passport is, 
under certain other conditions, sufficient to establish personal 
identity. Also, we may discover empirically the validity of 
certain other criteria, e.g. the brown ring in the Nitrate Test. 
We may also discover new criteria by excercising more or less 
elaborate mathematical reasoning. 

There are four points to notice : 

(1) The primary location of an object must always be determin- 
able in some effectively decidable way. Such may not be the 
case for locations other than the primary location, which implies 
that we may be unable effectively to decide the truth of non- 
trivial identities. Of course, in principle, we may, by some 
means or other, determine any particular location of an object. 
We do this by establishing identities of the form “A =P”, 
where “ P ”’ determines the primary location of an object. 

(2) The notions of “location”? and “ primary location ”’ 
enable us better to see why it is that some true identities can be 
other than trivially true. Trivial identities, such as 1 = 1, 
serve, among other things, to mark the ultimate end of a process, 
the process of reducing more substantial examples. If we reach 
the trivial example in the process of reasoning, we thereby 
establish the truth of the more substantial example. Does this 
not mean, then, that the original allegedly substantial identity is 
ultimately just as trivial as the one signalling the end of the 
process? No! For we have reached the end-point (if we 
have) by applying at each step just those criteria that have been 
so laboured above. If the identity is true solely in virtue of 
the fundamental criterion, then it is trivially true. If an identity 
is true in virtue of criteria other than the fundamental criterion, 
then, though perhaps obvious, it is not trivial. In interesting 
cases it is neither obvious nor trivial. For in order to apply 
criteria other than the fundamental criterion one must often 
know a lot and exercise his wits. For instance, in order to 
establish the truth of “¢* = — 1” we must somewhere along 
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the line prove the existence of referents for both “e*’’ and 
“ — 1” and we must also know rather recondite facts about the 
representation of complex functions as infinite series and about 
the manipulation of such series. I said that we prove non-trivial 
identities by reducing them to trivial ones by application of 
relevant criteria. Perhaps complete and absolutely conclusive 
proof always requires that. That is: In order to establish a 
non-trivial identity, “ A —B”’, we must show that it may be 
reduced to two identities having the forms “A =P” and 
“B= P”’, where “ P” determines the primary location of some 
object. 

(3) We often introduce new notions by fixing the sense of 
identities, as when we define cardinal numbers by fixing under 
what conditions two sets may be said to have the same cardinal 
number or when we introduce the notion of multiplication for 
integers by saying a X0=0,axn’=(axXn)+a. By so 
introducing new notions we, at the same time, provide a criterion 
of identity other than the fundamental criterion and we give a 
way of locating objects by other than their primary location. 

(4) In everyday language it is seldom true that criteria for 
establishing identity are absolutely fixed and invariable. Nor 
is it always clear what criteria are relevant. It is also often the 
case that the distinction between the fundamental and other 
criteria or, what comes to the same, the distinction between 
primary and other location, is not fixed and invariable. Nor is it 
always clear what the primary location of an object is or even 
that it has a single, fixed, primary location. We may, for instance, 
in certain contexts find it necessary to distinguish colours such as 
red, blue, green, yellow, and we know how to do that perfectly 
well ; but in other contexts it may prove necessary to distinguish 
various shades of these colours, and here we have a shift to new 
objects and new criteria both fundamental and otherwise, if 
indeed, any criteria remain fundamental. But where the shift 
begins is almost impossible to say. It is clear, then, that what 
I have said about the relationships between the various criteria 
for establishing identity may be true with varying degrees of 
exactness. 

(c) About the relationships between identifying and describing 
the following points are fairly obvious : 

We noticed that, in making statements of identity, the unique 
existence of referents is presumed ; if the statement is true, 
it follows that both referring expressions refer to the same object. 
In case one of the terms determines the primary location of the 
object, we may then be said to have exemplified the non-primary 
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location. Suppose we determine the non-primary location by 
specifying a descriptive property, 6; we may then say, “ There 
exists an object having the property¢’’. On the other hand, 
we may, in using an equation “ A = B’”’, have asserted nothing 
at all, if neither “A” nor “ B” are terms determining primary 
location or if the existence of a referent is not yet established. 
For example, we might say, “The first even prime number 
greater than 2 = The smallest number for which Fermat’s Last 
Theorem does not hold”. Before we can say this we must first 
establish that there is an even smallest prime number greater 
than 2. This shows that we may, in using equations, be wrong 
in two different ways. We can, as it were, mis-identify, as when 
we say that e* =0. Or we may not have proper existential 
license to identify, as in the example above. The analysis of 
identity according to Russell’s Theory of Descriptions would 
assimilate these two matters to one another. Now it may be too 
dogmatic to maintain that, without proper existential license, 
the use of equations gives nonsense. For sometimes we may 
meaningfully conjecture that A = B, even if we do not know 
that there are such things as A and B. We may perhaps some- 
times use equations to make statements when neither of the 
ostensible referring expressions does refer, and the result simply 
be false. But this way of being false, if there be such a way, is 
entirely different from that way I have described as “ mis- 
identifying ”’. 

In establishing a certain non-trivial identity we often must 
establish that certain interesting properties attach to the object 
in question. This implies that we can make an ordinary 
descriptive statement about that object. Thus, if we establish 
the truth of the statement made with the equation “A = B”, 
where “A” determines a primary location and “B” is a 
descriptive phrase, “The ¢”’, we may conclude that A has the 
property ¢. 

(d) We come finally to the questions (i) how far is it true that 
equals may be substituted for equals and (ii) what lies behind 
this principle so far as it is true. On the formal treatment of 
identity as a relation it is generally assumed or proved to be 
transitive and symmetrical. This implies that, if we ever do 
establish an identity “A= B”, we may mutually substitute 
“A” for “B” in any equation where either of these terms 
occurs. To handle substitution into descriptive contexts, some 
other principle, given perhaps in the form of an axiom or axiom- 
schema governing conjointly the use of “=” and predicate 
expressions, must be assumed. 
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Poincaré thought that transitivity is not a universal 
characteristic of identity, since one thing may have the same 
appearance as a second, and the second may have the same 
appearance as a third, and yet the first and third be distinguish- 
able. The argument seems invalid. For to say that two 
things have the same appearance is to say that they appear the 
same and not to say that they are in fact equal. Since it is 
always something which has an appearance, which appears in 
such and such a way, we can never talk about the appearances 
themselves apart from what appears. This means that we can 
never talk about equal appearances as such. 

Whether Poincaré was right or not, there is another respect in 
which we must limit the principle of substitution of equals for 
equals. Whenever we establish an identity, we always establish 
it as true within some one or other domain of discourse, and it is 
only within that domain of discourse that the identity will 
warrant substitution of equals for equals. One might even argue 
that, although A = B, one of the referring expressions could be 
used in certain sentence-contexts to make a true statement 
whereas the use of the other referring expression in the same 
sentence-context would give a false statement. The most 
obvious examples are provided by “ non-extensional contexts ”’ 
like ‘‘ He believes p”’. A case might also be made for saying 
that on certain occasions it would be true to say “ The Evening 
Star has just risen’, whereas it would be false to assert “ The 
Morning Star has just risen’. A case could be made on the other 
side as well. The most obvious way of regarding such examples 
as the last is to say that within that domain of discourse for 
which the identity holds, we are talking about one thing and can 
always substitute the two referring expressions for one another ; 
whereas, where we cannot substitute, we are dealing with 
another sort of object, of which in fact there are two in hand. 
We might explain that the only thing we can really substitute 
are referring expressions and, in the kind of case envisaged, these 
expressions are used equivocally. 

It is peculiar to ask why it is we may substitute equals for 
equals, if and when we may. For, ultimately, true identities 
assert that This and That are the same object, and whatever we 
have said about This we shall, a-fortiori, have said about That, 
and vice versa. But, in view of the vagueness of “ about ’’, we 
may be able to elaborate this a little. Every referring expression 
determines what I have called a “location” of an object. 
Associated with every location will be a primary location. 
Translated into the formal mode, we could say that for every 
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uniquely referring expression, “A’’, there is another, “P”’, 
such that “P”’ determines a primary location and such that 
“A = P”’ is used to make a true statement. Now, if A= C, 
then the location determined by “A” will be associated with 
the same primary location as is the location determined by “C”’. 
This will be so no matter what C may be. Reflection will show 
that the relation “ being-associated-with-the-same-primary-loca- 
tion ’’ is, on the assumption of unique reference, symmetrical and 
transitive. This will account for the substitutability of equals 
for equals in identities. Now, whenever we make descriptive 
statements of the forms “ F(A)’, “R(A,B)”’, etc., we say 
something or other about one or more objects. Certain restric- 
tions must be put on “F(A)”’, it cannot, for instance, be 
expanded into the form “ He believes G(A)”’. Now, if A = B, 
then the uniquely referring expression “ A” in “ F(A)”’ refers 
to the same object as does the uniquely referring expression 
“B” in “F(B)”. Both sentences are therefore used to say 
the same thing about the same object. A statement of the 
sort in question is true or false according as whether the objects 
referred to, if any, do or do not possess the property or relation 
predicated of them. We may, therefore, substitute “A” for 
“B ”’ in sentences used to make statements of the sort in question 
without modifying the truth-value of the statements which 
thereby emerge. 


Vill 


My answers to the puzzles posed in part II of this paper are as 
follows : 

To the question what kind of property or relation we could 
possibly predicate of an object when we say it is the same as 
another object or even the same as itself, I answer: There is no 
property or relation which we predicate of an object when we 
assert statements of identity. It is true, however, that we do 
assert statements of identity in virtue of the fact that the object 
referred to in such a statement does possess certain properties 
and relations to other objects. But it is, in principle, impossible 
to give a complete catalogue of all those properties and relations 
in virtue of which we are or ever shall be warranted in asserting 
statements of identity. 

To the question what it could possibly mean to say that two 
objects are one, I answer: The objects are one insofar as they 
satisfy criteria enabling us to say that they are one and the same 
object. They are two insofar as (i) we may locate the same one 
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object in different ways and (ii) the same expressions with which 
we refer to the object in question may in some other, perhaps 
closely related domain of discourse, refer to different objects, as 
determined by criteria for identity applying in the latter domain 
of discourse. This much may be added: It often proves 
convenient to give a representation or interpretation of one 
domain of discourse within another. For example, we may 
represent a rational number as an ordered pair of integers, or 
we may try to represent a physical object as its appearance to a 
particular person on some particular occasion. It is in cases 
like these last that we are most apt to be confused over “‘ two 
or one’’, since in the representing language, we generally 
distinguish objects which represent the same one object, as 
determined in the represented language. Part of the difficulty 
arises because we have been misled by a philosophical ellipsis in 
the use of the word “object ’’. In fact, we must always speak 
or presume that we are speaking of objects of some one or other 
particular kind, e.g. people, rational numbers, colours, stars. If 
we pay attention to this fact, there is little room left for confusion. 

To the question how it is that true identities can ever be other 
than trivially true, I answer: Identities true in virtue of criteria 
other than the fundamental criterion are not trivially true. 
They are not trivial because the application of relevant criteria 
may require knowledge of important facts, both empirical and 
mathematical. 

Finally, to the question what the difference is between saying 
that This and That are alike in respect to some one or other 
property and in saying that This and That are one and the same 
object, the answer is obvious: It may be that objects A, B, 
are shown, by application of the relevant criteria, to be different, 
and yet may nevertheless share certain properties and relations 
to other objects. That the properties are the same properties 
would be established by applying criteria of identity relevant to 
the genus of the property in question. In such a case we may 
say that the two different objects are alike in respect to their 
common properties. Thus John and Joe may be alike in having 
the same parents and the same colour of hair, for they are 
brothers and each is blond. But only John is the eldest brother, 
as we can tell from his birth certificate. Similarly: 2? and 
2 x 3 are alike in respect to being even numbers; but 2? and 
2x 3—2 are the same number, since each can be shown to 
represent the first successor of 3, whose unique existence is 
guaranteed by the axioms. 


University of Illinois 











III.—_FORMULATING MORAL PRINCIPLES 


By A. Puitires GRIFFITHS 


PEOPLE are not always able to say what their moral principles 
are. Some may think they can say this, and be mistaken: the 
principles which can be shown to be required by their moral 
judgments may be other than the principles they are prepared 
to state. For example, a man’s moral attitudes may be those 
of the average Englishman, yet he may at the same time believe 
they are based on a consideration of what leads to the preservation 
of the race. He would be mistaken in this belief. 

It therefore makes sense to say that a man may hold or 
follow a moral principle without being able to formulate it. It 
may be thought, further, that we are all in this position: that 
none of us can ever formulate his moral principles completely 
satisfactorily, and that any attempt to state a moral principle 
must be partly unsuccessful. I wish in what follows to deny 
this, and to argue that moral principles are relatively easy to 
formulate. I would claim that “ One ought to keep promises ”’, 
“One ought not to be cruel”’, “ Lying is wrong ’”’, and “ It is 
immoral to steal”’, which are commonly taken to be moral 
principles, are well expressed moral principles. 


The problem of the formulation of moral principles seems to 
arise because circumstances alter cases. It is thought that “ One 
ought to keep one’s promises”? cannot be an exact formulation 
of a moral principle because there are cases where one ought not 
to keep one’s promise. Such a principle cannot therefore be 
universal, but any moral principle must be universal. 

Mr. Jonathan Harrison suggests that “since it may be difficult 
to formulate precisely the cases which we want to qualify our 
moral principles to exclude, it is often wise to hold them in the 
form of a ‘mostly so-&-so’, and leave the qualification unex- 
pressed ”’.1 

Harrison is not concerned to deny that we can formulate our 
moral principles precisely, but he does think that it may be very 
difficult. He also seems to be suggesting that expressions of 
the form ‘ mostly so-&-so’ can be held as moral principles, or 
as expressions of imprecise principles. It seems to me that this 
is wrong, or at least that ‘mostly so-&-so’ could be meant to 


1 Aristotelian Society, Supplementary Proceedings, vol. 28. 
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express a moral principle only if we are speaking very imprecisely, 
i.e. not intending to give ‘ mostly ’ the force it usually has. 

There seems to me no doubt that Mr. Hare is correct in saying 
that a moral principle is never qualified by merely numerical 
considerations. Strictly speaking, ‘mostly’ does introduce 
such a qualification. 

That such statements do not obviously function as guides to 
action may be seen if we consider such a statement as “ Mostly, 
the population of A are convicted criminals’. Such a statement 
could be true if A were a very small town with a very large prison, 
and the prisoners had just escaped. In this case it would not be 
a piece of information which would help us to sort out the con- 
victs from the townsmen. At best it would warn us to go care- 
fully, to lock our car. It would not give us the kind of help that 
the information that the convicts have shaven heads would 
give us. 

Nor do such statements serve to justify our judgments. We 
could not conclude that any given person in A is a convict, if 
all we know is that the inhabitants of A are mostly convicts. 
We could conclude that he may well be a convict, but most of 
our moral judgments are more categorical than this. 

There is a further difficulty. It is difficult to say what would 
count as one case, and even if we do decide this, it does not follow 
that the numerical qualification will be to the same effect as the 
kind of qualification one wants. For example, I am sure that 
inflicting pain on people is a bad thing, and I would be willing 
to qualify this by saying that there are circumstances in which 
it is a good thing to inflict pain on people. But I find the greatest 
difficulty in deciding whether these cases predominate numerically, 
because I am not sure what to count as a case—whether any 
actual historical case, or any actual case within my experience, 
or any actual case of a temptation to inflict pain, or any case I 
can imagine, or any possible case whether I can imagine it or 
not. And even if in all senses of ‘ case’, I found that the ma- 
jority of cases were such that inflicting pain was good, so that I 
could say “ Mostly, we ought to inflict pain on people ’’, I should 
still want to say “Inflicting pain on people is a bad thing ”’, 
rather than “ Inflicting pain on people is a good thing, though 
there may be exceptions to this ”’. 

For these reasons I agree with Mr. Hare that a moral principle 
cannot be expressed in a proposition of the form J; but the 
problem now arises: must they then be of theform A? Hare 
thinks they must, which is consistent with his view that moral 


1The Language of Morals, p. 52. 
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judgments must be justifiable syllogistically and that moral 
principles correspond to the major premisses of the Aristotelian 
practical syllogism. But this seems to make the formulation of 
moral principles very difficult or even impossible. For these 
seem to be the choices now before us : 

We can regard moral principles as analytic, in which case the 
only thing which is informative in our syllogism is its minor 
premiss. This obviously will not do. 

We can then either say that our moral principles—simply 
stated, like “ One ought not to steal ”*—do not have any 
exceptions, but this we do not believe ; or, with Hare, say that 
precisely and correctly stated a moral principle must mention 
all possible classes of cases providing an exception. 

That such a principle would be difficult to formulate, is obvious ; 
that it might be impossible to formulate arises from the fact that 
we may be unwilling to say that we are certain that we have 
enumerated all the possible classes of cases providing an exception. 

Hare holds that every time we discover a new exception, we 
modify our principles. The possibility of such constant modi- 
fication leads us to regard them as provisional principles. “ It 
is part of our moral development to turn them (principles like 
‘never say what is false ’) from provisional principles into precise 
principles with their exceptions definitely laid down.”! Thus 
‘ principles ’ like “One ought not to tell falsehoods ”’ are not 
really principles, but only imprecise statements of principles, 
only approximations to the truth. I do not see that Hare could 
say anything else, having accepted mora] principles as functioning 
analogously to major premisses in deductive arguments. 

I want now to argue that moral principles need not be regarded 
as functioning in this way, and that their form need not be re- 
garded as approximating to either J or A, but that they may more 
fruitfully be compared with another kind of general statement. 

My arguments are intended to remove a temptation to say that 
the everyday formulation of moral principles is not a correct and 
sufficient formulation. My criterion for the validity of what I 
say is not just what we ordinarily mean by moral principles, which 
mean just what they say, but rather what we use them for; I 
take it that we use them to justify our moral judgments and to 
give moral advice. It seems to me that any account of moral 
principles which shows how the language we ordinarily use for 
these purposes achieves these purposes is more plausible than 
an account which makes it difficult to see this. 

What: kind of claim are we making when we say that moral 


1The Language of Morals, p. 54. 
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principles function as major premisses in deductive arguments ? 
And what kind of grounds would be relevant to a denial of this ? 
Surely, we can make them function in this way if we like ? 

There is a temptation here to think that we are discussing how 
our minds work, in some biographical way. But many people 
would deny that they think in practical syllogisms when they 
make moral judgments, and I doubt if Hare would regard this as 
relevant to what he wants to say. We are clearly not making 
any sort of claim based on introspection. 

We do not even seem to be discussing the form of actual 
examples of written argumentation about moral matters. For 
equally such written arguments are not always in syllogistic form, 
and again no one who maintained the view I am attacking would 
regard this as counting against this view. 

To say that moral principles function as major premisses seems 
to me to attempt to show something of their logical relations to 
other kinds of statement; in particular, to say that they are 
essential to the proper assertion of any moral judgment in a 
special way—namely, that moral judgments must be justi- 
fiable deductively in terms of them. But to say that moral 
principles function as major premisses in deductive arguments 
makes it difficult for us to see how they can be used to justify 
our moral judgments at all. 

If moral arguments are to be regarded in this way, then any 
uncertainty attaching to the premisses must be found in the 
conclusion. The necessity of writing in all possible exceptions 
to the major premiss involves that in many cases our principles 
will be provisional. But how can we decide when they have 
ceased to be provisional ? When we have imagined all possible 
cases ? But when are we sure we have done this? It would 
seem then that all moral principles whatever must always be 
regarded as provisional, and so must all moral judgments ; there 
are no certain ones. This way of showing how we establish 
moral judgments shows that we cannot establish them. 

Thus if moral arguments are regarded in this way, it is no good 
appealing to moral principles in order to justify our conclusions. 
No one, if he is challenged and in order to convince us, can tell 
us his major premiss. Because the principle cannot be formulated, 
both because it would take too long to say it, and because one 
would have to be sure that the enumeration of exceptions was 
complete. One could not be sure of this since there is no way 
of deciding when one has imagined all possible cases. There is 
no hope of a common sense decision for the particular case, for 
what is here demanded is an uncommon deductive rigour. 
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There is another sort of general statement with which moral 
principles may be compared which does not lead to these diffi- 
culties. It is distinguished by the way in which it is qualified as 
having exceptions. Statements of the form ‘If p then q’ may 
be qualified as follows : 

The qualifying clause may be ‘ except r’ where r introduces a 
numerical qualification—e.g., more often than not, rarely. We 
have already rejected this as a possible form of a moral principle. 

The qualifying clause may be ‘except r’ where r refers to a 
determinate class of classes of exceptions. The trouble with 
this is that it would be impossibly long to state, and we never 
know that the class of classes of exceptions is complete. To 
achieve a statement of such principles is the ideal of casuistry ; 
but it must be recognised that this is only an ideal. 

The qualifying clause may be ‘ except r’’ where 7 means ‘ where 
not-q ’. Such a principle would be useless as a moral principle 
or any other kind of principle except a definition. 

The qualifying clause may be ‘ except r’ where r refers to an 
open class of classes of circumstances. This I shall refer to as a 
ceteris paribus principle ; ‘ other things being equal, if p then q ’. 

I want to claim that moral principles are like ceteris paribus 
principles, though not exactly like them. 

Some possible problems seem to arise from this claim, and 
in what way moral principles are like and unlike ceteris paribus 
principles should transpire from a consideration of these. 

If the class of possible exceptions is an open class, how can we 
ever know that any particular case is not one of this class? Does 
this not imply that ceteris paribus principles cannot be used as 
moral principles, or at least that every moral judgment must 
have some reservation included in it because of the ceteris paribus 
reservation in the principle? And if the latter, how is this any 
improvement on the view criticised, which also admits that moral 
judgments must be provisional ? 

If a comparison of moral principles and ceteris paribus principles 
is to bear fruit, this should enable us to explain how moral 
principles function not only as justifying judgments but also 
as guides for practice. It would seem that they cannot explain 
this. For example, it may be true that, other things being equal, 
we ought to favour our relatives when making public appoint- 
ments ; but this would be misleading and dangerous as advice 
for those who were sufficiently unsophisticated to require advice 
in such matters. Ceteris paribus rules will be of little use here, 
and probably not helpful generally, because, in practice, other 
things never are equal. 
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We started from the point that a moral principle must be 
universal. If moral principles are principles asserted under a 
ceteris paribus reservation, they are not universal since there are 
cases where they may not apply, cases picked out by the descrip- 
tion contained in the protasis. 

It may help to ask, instead of ‘ How can we ever be sure that 
the principle applies in a particular case ?”’, ““ Why do we ever 
doubt that a principle applies in a particular case ?”’. 

The answer is that we may doubt whether the principle “ One 
ought not to lie” applies to a particular case when there is some- 
thing special about that case. The situation may then be one 
of two kinds. It could be ordinary, in the sense that it is 
within the range of our experience. Or it could be quite extra- 
ordinary, in the sense that here our previous experience is a 
doubtful guide. In this case, we would have to be ready to 
find quite new exceptions to our principle. Indeed, the question 
“ Does this still hold ?”’ might have to be asked of any of our 
everyday rules, depending on the way in which the situation was 
extraordinary, e.g. the use of cookery books at very high altitudes. 

This implies that unless we have some reason for thinking that 
there is something special about the situation, it is unreasonable 
to doubt that this is a situation in which the principle applies. 

It is now possible to see why it is not necessary to introduce 
reservation with regard to judgments made in accordance with 
such principles. The introduction of such a reservation would 
imply a doubt that the principle applies, and suggest that we 
suspect that the case is special in some way. If we have no 
reasons for such a suspicion, then to introduce such a reservation 
would be misleading. 

It is also possible to see how such principles function as justi- 
fications of judgments. For example, if I were asked “ Why 
did you say Smith ought not to have told me he was going to 
London ?”’ I might answer “ Because that wasa lie”. Iimply 
that I think one ought not to lie. If now there is any doubt 
that my judgment was a fair one, it will be necessary to point 
out to me—given that what Smith said was a lie—in what way 
the situation is a special one, e.g. “Smith is working for M.I.5”’. 
The onus of justification is passed on to my questioner; my 
statement of my principle will work as a justification of my 
judgment, and I need say no more, unless some special circum- 
stances can be found. It may seem rather odd to say that I 
justify my judgment by my principle, and better to say that I 
justify my judgment by a fact, and justify that justification by 
my principle. I would not dispute this, but in the interests of 
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brevity I would prefer not to discuss the not irrelevant question 
of whether moral principles are better looked on as principles of 
inference or premisses. 

It may be helpful to think of justification in terms of accusation 
and defence. First, moral principles enable us to see what kind 
of actions need justification. To refer to a moral principle with 
which an action does not conform, is to accuse ; and the accusation 
stands until a defence, mentioning some special circumstance, is 
found. To ask that all accusations should account for all defences 
before they are made is to ask not only the impossible, but the 
unnecessary. Second, moral principles enable us to come to the 
defence of our moral judgments, when they are accused of being 
out of place. The accusation stands until the defence can be 
found ; ‘the defence stands until some way of attacking it is 
found. 

It may still be objected, however, that what I am saying results 
from a failure to see an ambiguity in the phrase “ special circum- 
stances’. Of course a ceteris paribus principle will not apply 
in special circumstances, if “ special circumstances ” only means 
“those circumstances in which the principle does not apply ”’ ; 
but it may. well apply—indeed may only apply—in special 
circumstances if by that one means unusual or rare circumstances. 
Moreover, it may not apply in quite ordinary circumstances. 
This phrase “ special circumstances ”’ does not help, because there 
is still the problem of stating what the special circumstances are. 

This criticism would indeed be fatal to any attempt simply to 
identify moral principles with ceteris paribus principles, but I 
want to claim no such simple identification. If I were forced to 
say what reservation I think is appropriate (one must be cautious 
here because in fact no reservation is stated as a rule) I should 
say ‘normally ’, rather than ‘other things being equal’. The 
connexion between the two can be explained by the fact that 
there would be no point in formulating ceteris paribus principles 
which did not apply to everyday cases, for everyday use. The 
. presence of a moral principle suggests that for everyday use there 
is a sufficiently well-marked class of cases in which it can be 
assumed that no exceptions occur ; the appeal to a moral prin- 
ciple on any particular occasion does more than suggest that the 
class of its exceptions does not include the particular case in 
question. 

It would perhaps be possible to formulate principles of the 
form “ Other things being equal, if p then q ’’, which might some- 
times have explanatory force, but which would never have any 
predictive value. Meteorology might be a good field in which to 
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look for such principles. In the same way, one might perhaps 
formulate principles which had morally justificatory force, but 
which could never in practice work as a useful guide. In order 
that a moral principle may be a useful guide, it needs to do more 
than merely pick out a morally relevant feature ; it must pick 
out a morally relevant feature which in practice helps to deter- 
mine what we ought todo. That is, a ceteris paribus principle is of 
of little admonitory use unless, in everyday contexts, other 
things are equal, or else absent, or irrelevant, or perhaps only 
slightly unequal. 

This shows how ceteris paribus principles can in certain circum- 
stances act as guides; namely, when circumstances are such 
that they can be used more or less as rules of thumb. Those we 
bother to formulate as moral principles are those which, circum- 
stances being what they are, can be so used. 

A man with very little experience of the world might, perhaps, 
find it difficult to say which of certain moral rules should be 
given as advice. He might not know which pick out moral 
features which are general, and which pick out features which 
are encountered rarely ; which of the moral rules normally apply, 
and which apply only in abnormal situations. I am not sure that 
we should ever be likely to encounter such a man, unless he came 
from Mars ; though there are unworldly people, with, perhaps, 
odd ideas about what life is like, who tend to be like this—whose 
advice is not so much incorrect as useless. All that is necessary, 
however, is that one should be able to imagine such a case, in 
order to see that to know what advice to give, one must know 
more than a set of moral principles. One would have to know 
how and when to apply them, and consequently which normally 
apply and are useful. 

Knowing how to apply a moral principle is being able to 
decide when exceptions occur, or at least when exceptions might 
occur. To ask that exceptions should be stated in a principle is 
to ask that in stating a moral principle, we should not only state 
it but state how to apply it. It is of course true that merely 
stating moral principles in the way of giving advice can be dan- 
gerous and misleading for the very unsophisticated—for children, 
forexample. We also try to teach and train them: teach them, 
that is, to use and apply advice intelligently, not just hear it. 
That in the statement of the advice, mentioning a moral principle, 
we do not also provide this training is no ground for saying that 
there is anything defective or elliptical about the advice. Ina 
sense, advice is not advice except to those trained to appreciate 
it; but that a background of training is necessary before there 
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can be advice, is not to say that that background of training is a 
part of the advice. The word of command of a Company 
Commander means little except in the context of military life, 
including a body of men trained to respond to orders and the 
fact that the Company Commander is a Company Commander, 
not the N.A.A.F.I. manager. One can understand this without 
saying that every word of command contains elliptically within 
it the whole of the Manual of Military Law. 

Even though what I have been saying may be rdlevant to the 
first two problems mentioned above, it may seem to make the 
third problem even more pressing. I am constantly saying that 
a moral principle may or may not apply in a given case, and this 
may seem to contravene the universality of moral principles. I 
think the short answer to this is that while I say that there are 
plenty of cases in which a moral principle may be cited as a 
justification without irrelevance and yet not work as a justi- 
fication, its universality consists in its universal relevance to a 
class of actions, not in universally justifying a class of actions. 

If we compare statements of the form “ x is sometimes wrong ”’ 
and “ it is wrong to do x”’, we see that the latter is general in a 
way that the former is not. “To do what we enjoy doing is 
sometimes wrong” is true. It implies that some actions which 
involve enjoyment are wrong, but not at all that they are wrong 
because they involve enjoyment. On the other hand “It is 
wrong to tell falsehoods ”’ implies that actions which involve 
telling falsehoods will be wrong because they involve telling false- 
hoods ; wrong, that is, in that respect. The former statement 
is no guide at all as to what we should do ; the latter is a guide, 
though no more than a guide. 

It is helpful to compare “ It is wrong to tell falsehoods ” with 
statements of the form “‘ Some actions having the character x are 
unjustified ’’ on the one hand, and “ Actions having the character 
x require justification ’’ on the other. It is more like the latter, 
which is universal in its application to actions having the char- 
acter x ; though it does not follow from it that all actions having 
the character x are unjustified, 7.e. require justification but 
cannot be justified. 

Thus, even though it is true to say that there are cases in which 
the moral principle “‘ One ought not to tell falseholds ’’ does not 
apply to an action which involves not telling the truth, it does 
apply in a different sense. It does apply, in the sense in which 
it does not apply to cases where there is no telling at all. It 
applies in the sense in which “ All men need food ” applies to all 
men, and in some cases it will not apply in the sense that “ All 
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men need food ”’ does not apply to men who have well-stocked 
larders. 

Even if the doctrine that we are to interpret moral principles as 
the major premisses of syllogisms is seen to make it more difficult 
to explain how they function in some respects, one may still be 
inclined to say “ But they must be like this’”’. I find it difficult 
to understand such a remark, because I can understand the doc- 
trine only as an attempt to make clear the role or purposes of 
moral principles in our language (I mean ‘in our talk’, not ‘in 
English’). I could only try to explain such a remark as a 
result of having got into a way of looking at moral principles 
which it was difficult to escape. The comparison we have made 
has captured our minds to such an extent that we feel that we 
have gained some insight into the essential logical grammar of 
this kind of language ; and the mistake here is not that we have 
not gained such insight, when we might have gained it, but that 
there can be no such insight because there is no such thing, over 
and above talk about the way such concepts are actually used. 

Finally one may want to say “ But surely we can make moral 
principles into major premisses if we like?”’. But it seems to me 
that the answer to this is that we cannot. The question is: if 
we do, are they still moral principles ? 

A pawn can be made into a rook : is it stilla pawn? Perhaps 
there is some point in saying that a pawn can be made into a rook, 
for this can be done in the way that a pawn cannot be made to 
do for a chessboard. But all that this shows might be expressed 
by saying that a rook and a pawn are chess pieces, whereas a chess- 
board is not. 

Similarly, there is some point in saying that a moral principle 
can be used as a major premiss, in the way that it could not be 
used as a minor premiss in, for example, Datist. But all that 
this shows might be expressed by saying that both moral prin- 
ciples and major premisses are general. 

The model of the major premiss may in some respects be 
illuminating, but it can be only partly so and must be put aside 
for another before it begins to obscure the issue. Another model 
which has been found fruitful in dealing with the problem leads 
to the concept of prima facie duty. This also has its dangers, 
since it may encourage us to talk about prima facie rightness as 
what is predicated in moral principles, directing our attention 
away from the way we talk about the qualities of actions, to a 
search for a special sort of qualities of actions. In the same way, 
to look at moral principles as ceteris paribus principles is, I have 
argued, illuminating, but this will not be sufficient to illuminate 
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all the roles which moral principles play. Such a task may not 
be a possible one, and I suspect it would be a pointless one. 
Such illumination only has point when a perplexity has to be 
rooted out of a dark corner. I have tried to deal with one such 
perplexity. 
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IV.—ON PROMISING 
By A. I. Metpen 


In this paper I discuss a long standing perplexity—the nature of 
promises and the manner in which they give rise to their character- 
istic obligation. In the first section I review some of the typical 
suggestions made by past writers and expose the difficulties 
involved in these attempted solutions. In the second section I 
discuss the reasons why promises perplex us and the question of 
the sort of explanation that can and should be offered. These 
results are applied in the concluding section to the outline of an 
answer to our problem. 


I 


A promise is a happening or occurrence and can be reported in 
familiar ways. Just as I might report John’s belief by saying 


“ John believes . . .”? and mine by saying “I believed . . .”’ so 
I can report John’s promise by saying “John promised (is 
promising) . . .”’ and mine by saying “I promised...”. And 


99 


just as many are inclined to say that “I believe . . .”’ is used 
to report some mental occurrence so philosophers have sometimes 
supposed and many on first thought are inclined to say that 
“T promise . . .”’ is used to report some sort of happening or 
occurrence. 

If we follow this line of thought we are bound to be puzzled. 
Is the happening in question the predicting of one’s future 
behaviour with “an intention to produce faith in it’’?+ But 
predicting is not just believing what the future will be like since 
I do not predict unless I state what I believe about the future, 
hence if what I do when I promise is predict, I do not report an 
occurrence called a prediction in the way in which I might do 
this if I were to say that someone is predicting or that I or 
anyone else predicted. But even if “I promise...” were 
taken to have the force of a predictive statement, this will not do. 
Failure to predict correctly is not failure to keep one’s promise. 
It would be queer to make a prediction except in the case in which 
I anticipate what I predict through no effort of mine, in the 
ordinary course of events, and in the absence of any resolution 

1See Richard Price’s A review of the Principle Questions of Morals, 
Oxford, 1948, p. 156. 
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or determination on my part. In such cases I might predict, but 
I ought not to promise. Is, then, a promise a resolution? But 
we can resolve without promising and we can promise without 
resolving. In the latter sort of case we are, to be sure, making a 
false promise, but a false promise is not the absence of a promise. 
If it were, we should all be playing the child’s game of keeping our 
fingers crossed and thus absolving ourselves of all responsibility 
for anything we say. But we sometimes do repent:and decide, 
after all, that we ought to keep the promises we made even 
though, when made, there was no resolution at all. Does the 
promise consist in announcing one’s resolution? If it does, a 
promise is no longer an occurrence reported by “I promise . . .” 
But even this will notdo. For how does the obligation to perform 
an action derive from the mere announcement of a resolution ? 
No doubt I ought to tell the truth, but the obligation of promises 
is the obligation to perform a future action. Does the obligation 
arise because the person to whom I have announced my resolution 
acts on the belief that I shall keep my resolution ? In that case 
my obligation to act will depend not on what I do when I promise 
but on what it is that another person does. Further, in acting 
as he does on the basis of his belief that I shall keep my resolution, 
he assumes a responsibility which surely cannot be foisted on me. 
Ought I to keep my resolution because in so doing I shall avoid 
mischief ? But the obligation of promises is not the obligation 
to avoid mischief since on occasion at least we are justified on 
this very ground in refusing to do what we promised to do. 
Does a promise report some relation between speaker and the 
person to whom it is addressed ? Could one not say “ You can 
count on me...” instead of “I promise...” ? Of course 
one can! But to suppose that this establishes anything beyond 
the fact that language is flexible, that there are various ways of 
saying the same thing is to be ensnared by mere verbal forms. 
“You can count on me...” can be used in various ways. 
My students can count on me in the sense that they can expect 
me to do all sorts of things none of which I have promised to do. 
I can be counted on to do certain things in the sense that I can 
be trusted to do them, among other things just the sort of thing 
that is the keeping of a promise. But if “ You can count on me 
. .” is to serve as a’ promise locution, we have gained nothing 
by this verbal substitution. For if it is to serve in this way what 
is required is not that there be some promise relation reported 
by these words, but that I say “You can count on me...”. 
This fact is fatal to any view according to which the sentence I 
utter when I promise is used to report a promise occurrence. 
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It is not necessary in order that I may have promised (that 
John may be promising or have promised) that I say “ I promised 
” (that I say “ John is promising . . .”’ or “ John promised 

.”). It is necessary that I say “I promise ...” (or its 
meee in order that I may promise. In saying “I promise 
” T do — epee in saying “I -saguage ‘ 


Ls John promised ...”’, or “John is promising...” I ‘only 
report one.} 
But how does saying “I promise . . .”’ oblige one to act in 


the given way? Do I produce a promise by saying “I promise 

.”% If I do anything at all by saying “I promise. . .”’ 
what I do is to oblige myself to perform an action. Hence it 
might seem that promising just is the creation of an obligation, 
a view recently suggested by Carritt.2 To this the classic 
answer has been given by Hume. For on such a view there is 
nothing that can possibly answer to the question ‘‘ Whereby is 
one obliged ?”’ except the promise, which being an obligation, 
occasions the same question. “The will’’, as Hume put it, 
“has here no object to which it could tend, but must return 
upon itself ad infinitum’’.2 We cannot will an obligation, that 
is to say, we do not create obligations except by doing something 
that is distinct from the obligation and by means of which one 
becomes obliged. If the promise just is the obligation, the 
statement “I am obliged because I promised’’ becomes tauto- 
logical and the obligation of promises unintelligible. It is hard 
to see, as Hume remarked, what a promise can be if it is not 
the binding oneself to a given action, hence his statement that 
a promise is “ naturally something altogether unintelligible ”’, that 
is to say, there is not and cannot be any “act of the mind at- 
tending these words, J promise’’.4 We do not produce or report 
promises by saying “I promise . . .”’, we promise and by utter- 
ing these words we bind ourselves. 

Yet this serves only to perplex us. How can the uttering 
of words give rise to an obligation? Consider Hume’s answer. 
He appeals first to self-interest. We have learned the advantages 
to be gained by the use of utterances of this sort by which we 
express our resolutions and provide others with the assurance 
that we shall go on to do as we resolved to do. “ After these 
signs are instituted, whoever uses them is immediately bound 


1 See Professor J. L. Austin’s Other Minds, Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society, Supplementary vol. xx, reprinted in Logic and Language, 2nd ser., 
ed. Antony Flew. * Ethical and Political Thinking, p. 37. 

* Treatise, Book III, pt. ii, sec. v, pp. 517-518 of the Selby-Bigge edition. 

4 Ibid. p. 517. 
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by his interest to execute his engagements and must never be 
trusted any more, if he refuses to perform what he promised.” 
But in order to explain the moral interest or obligation in the 
performance of promises he appeals to a new sentiment of morals 
which arises and concurs with self-interest. He tells us that 
while “we cannot readily imagine how the making use of a 
certain form of words should be able to cause any material 
difference . . . we feign a new act of the mind, which we call the 
willing an obligation ’’.2 But such feigning is a remarkable bit 
of. self-deception (on a par with those self-deceptions by means 
of which we come to believe, according to him, in the continued 
and independent existence of objects and in our own self- 
identities) since in his own account it does not make sense to 
speak of “ willing an obligation’’. Even if we could so feign, 
this would not justify our conviction that promises oblige ; it can 
only explain how the conviction might arise. Nevertheless 
Hume’s account is of interest in its appeal to social convention 
in the explanation of promises. In some sense there must be 
an agreement with respect to promise utterances.—How 
else would the uttering of certain words give rise to any 
obligation? Yet nothing short of an agreement one is morally 
obliged to keep can explain the fact that the uttering of a promise 
sentence does morally oblige. Thus Prichard was led to his own 
odd view or, rather, query “ What is that something implied in 
the existence of agreements which looks very much like an 
agreement and yet, strictly speaking, cannot be an agreement 2% 
It would be a mistake to dismiss this query without further ado. 
There is a mistake in the very form in which the query is put, 
for as it is phrased it effectively precludes any solution. But 
there is also something sound, as I shall later show, in Prichard’s 
talk about agreements. 

It needs to be emphasized that currently fashionable appeals to 
the ‘ expressive ’ and ‘ ritualistic ’ uses of language will not help. 
Hume, even though he seems at last to succumb to the fascination 
of the fact-stating uses of sentences in his remarks about ‘ feign- 
ing’ the willing of an obligation (and this same fascination is 
evident in Prichard’s characteristic talk of promise utterances as 
noises since he sees that there can be no such thing as a promise 
over and above the uttering of a promise sentence), is fully aware 
of these possibilities. He tells us that “when a man says he 


1 Treatise, Book III, pt. ii, sec. v, p. 522 of the Selby-Bigge edition. 

2 Ibid. p. 523. 

* Moral Obligation, p. 179, in the essay “The Obligation to Keep a 
Promise ”. 
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promises anything, he in effect expresses a resolution of performing 
it’; but he sees that this in no way explains the obligation of 
promises. For it matters not whether we express or report a 
resolution, our obligation, so far, will be the obligation not to 
deceive, and nothing, so far, renders intelligible the fact that 
one binds oneself with respect to a future performance. Again, 
Hume seems quite aware of the fact that language may be 
ceremonial or ritualistic.2 He calls a promise locution “a certain 
form of words’. But this is quite misleading and unenlightening. 
It is misleading: a ritualistic or ceremonial use of language is 
fixed in form, but there are indefinitely many forms of promise 


locution (e.g. “ Trust me . . .”’, “Countonme.. .”’’, “ Depend 
on me ...’’, “ You have my word that . . .’’, in some cases 
“T shall . . .” which in other situations may be used to inform, 


predict, etc.—and is it inconceivable that a gesture would serve 
just as well?) Further, it is no help to us at all. There are 
ceremonial forms of discourse which do not oblige the speaker 
in any way, however it may be that the speaker may be obliged 
to use them, e.g. “ Thank you”’. Ceremonial or ritualistic forms, 
when they do oblige the speaker, may oblige him in a way that 
is not primarily moral at all, e.g. the prescribed forms of bidding 
at tobacco auctions. Hence even if per impossibile it were 
correct to speak of a promise locution as ceremonial or ritualistic, 
it would not help us understand how it is that the employment of 
a promise locution gives rise to a specifically moral obligation. 
Finally, those who speak of promise locutions as ritualistic are 
apt to think of them as socially useful devices and in doing so 
to ignore the fact that in using such locutions we are using 
language and engaged in communication. For I am not simply 
uttering noises and securing effects, useful as they may be, when 
I say “I promise . . .”’, I am using language and saying some- 
thing when I utter this form of sentence, just as I am saying 
something and not just securing a desired effect when I say 
“Open the door!” It would be just as unsatisfactory to say 
that the promising is the uttering of a ‘form of words’ which 
produce or tend to produce a socially agreeable result as it would 
be to say that commanding is uttering words which produce or 
tend to produce a desired result. I am not denying that promise 
locutions are socially useful, but they are not like bank-checks 
that facilitate the exchange of goods but are devoid of that 
meaning which can only be ascribed to items of language. For 


1 Op. cit. p. 522. 
2See Professor J. L. Austin’s application of the term ‘ ritualistic’ to 
promise locutions. Op. cit. 
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how do promise locutions produce useful consequences, among 
others the exchange of goods? Surely through an understanding 
and appraisal of what it is that is said by those who employ them, 
and, in the vast majority of cases, by the assurance that is 
offered, accepted and subsequently confirmed, that the obligations 
incurred will be met. 


II 


Of course we are able to recognize promises and to distinguish 
them from other occurrences. But we are puzzled, it would 
seem, because the variety of promise locutions we employ do not 
fit the linguistic models with which we as philosophers are 
preoccupied. Philosophical explanations proceed frequently by 
the adoption of the formula “ It is like . . .”’, but in the present 
case the familiar paradigms are inadequate or downright mis- 
leading. Even the recently introduced term ‘ performatory ’ 
which has come to be applied to a variety of utterances serves 
merely as a convenient blanket that covers and too often obscures 
what is importantly different in the various cases to which it is 
applied. Of course “I promise . . .”’ is performatory, but so 
are indefinitely many others and in indefinitely many sorts of 
ways. To utter these words is to do something but what kind of 
doing is it ? 

There is another side to the same shield, another way of stating 
the source of our perplexity. For in trying to understand what 
a promise is we assumed throughout that the promise has to be 
understood wholly in terms of what actually transpires at the 
time it is made. What is puzzling about promises is that it 
seems that simply by virtue of what transpires now, as I promise, 
I am bound with respect to the future. In this respect the 
obligation of promises seems to be unique. My behaviour with 
respect to my wife is morally committed by my past action of 
wedding her but only because my marriage relation to her 
continues ; and it is not the case that I have an obligation 
simply because of what happened in the past—the marriage could 
have been dissolved. But it does seem that I have an obligation 
to act in a certain way simply because of what happened in the 
past when I promised. We look for something that is the promise 
that happened when we promised ; but unless something enduring 
has been established (Can the promise itself endure and persist ?) 
we are baffled by this remarkable power of the past. Small 
wonder that we are puzzled by promises if we assume that a 
promise can be viewed as an occurrence about which boundaries 
can be drawn by means of which we could mark off as extrinsic all 
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that occurs before or after the time of the promising.! To 
assume this 1s to render the obligation inexplicable. 

The solution of many a puzzle comes through taking another 
and a different view—one that defies the suggestions and associa- 
tions counted upon to baffle us by those who propound them. 
In philosophy the first step in supplying an answer to many 
a problem consists in refusing to supply an explanation on the 
terms demanded. We are asked to say what a promise is by 
means of a sentence of the form “ A promise is . . .”’ and the 
temptation is almost irresistible to fall in with this way of think- 
ing and to attempt a definition—a statement that would explain 
what a promise is by specifying a set of characteristics such that 
whenever these characteristics were present we could mark off the 
occurrence in question as the promise. This simply will not do: 
how can an occurrence called ‘the promise ’ which is now a part 
of the bygone past bind me to the performance of a present action ? 

Suppose one fixed one’s attention on what was transpiring on 
the field of play when an umpire called a player ‘ out ’ in the way 
in which conceivably a being utterly unfamiliar with this or any 
other game might contemplate the scene. What is the umpire 
saying and why does the player leave the field? The umpire 
is not describing or reporting what occurred at the plate when he 
says “ He’s out!” and even if he did and did so correctly this 
would not suffice to explain the player’s subsequent behaviour. 
Nor is the umpire predicting what the player was about to do, 
and even if he did why should the player bear him out ? And 
surely the umpire is not expressing his desire, demanding, hoping 
or proposing that the player leave the field! Is he engaged in a 
ritual performance ? Nothing, it would seem, transpiring at the 
time the umpire called “ He’s out !”’ constitutes his being ‘ out’ 
except the umpire’s uttering of these words. Shall we adopt the 


1In Gabriel Marcel’s Being and Having, The Beacon Press, 1951, we 
find the following on page 50: “‘ How can I justify the dictatorship which 
I claim to exercise over my future action, in the name of my present state ? 
Where does this authority come from, cnd what lays claim to it . . . (I)s 
not my present itself making an arbitrary claim to a sort of eternity of 
right ? But in that case falsehood is established at the very heart of my 
life. For this pretended ‘eternity of right’ no corresponding continuity 
of fact can be found; and it seems that I am brought up against the 
following disconcerting alternatives. At the moment of my commitment, 
I either (1) arbitrarily assume a constancy in my feelings, which it is not 
really in my power to establish, or (2) I accept in advance that I shall 
have to carry out, at a given moment, an action which will in no way 
reflect my state of mind when I do carry it out. In the first case I am 
lying to myself, in the second I consent in advance to lie to someone else.” 
I owe this reference to Professor A. E. Murphy. 
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Humean view that this ‘ form of words ’ is socially useful and that 
people feign an occurrence (which we cannot understand) called 
‘becoming out’? Or shall we conclude in Prichardian fashion 
that these noises are the subject of a prior agreement, a most 
peculiar agreement, since there is no evidence of its prior 
occurrence ? All of this is admittedly absurd. Such specula- 
tions never occur and that they do not is illuminating. For 
knowing as we do that a game with rules is being played, that 
umpire and player have their roles to play in the transactions on 
the field, we do not succumb to the temptation to explain what 
it means to be ‘ out’ by offering a definition. For a definition 
simply specifies a set of characteristics the presence of which 
justifies the application of a term and it fails to specify just those 
contextual factors which need to be cited in any explanation of 
what it is to be ‘out’. For much more than meets the eye is 
involved in being ‘ out’ indeed in what is actually transpiring 
on the field of play. Unless the utterances of umpires and the 
overt actions of players are related to these background or 
contextual factors we simply would not understand what was 
being said and done. 

In the same way it is a mistake to attempt to explain promises 
by exclusive reference to what is transpiring here and now as one 
promises. We resist the temptation in the case of the umpire’s 
decision because we are fully aware of the change of context 
supplied by the game situation ; we succumb to the temptation 
in the case of promises because those very factors in the context 
of which we need to be reminded are invariably present and hence 
easily ignored. The failure to take account of these factors is 
the source of the dissatisfaction we feel with any definition of 
‘promise’. For in definitions of ‘ promise ’, context is systemati- 
cally ignored and either we are offered counterfeits or manifestly 
circular accounts. (A promise is a solicitation of trust, but a 
solicitation that differs from any other sort of solicitation, and 
a trust that is just that trust and no other which promises, as 
distinguished from contracts and all other means of furthering 
co-operative action, normally secure and promote.) The lesson, 
I think, is to look for a different sort of explanation, specifically, 
an explanation of the way in which promise utterances play their 
role in the characteristic sorts of contexts in which they are 
employed. 


III 


I shall begin by drawing certain analogies between the umpire’s 
use of “‘ He’s out!’’ and the use of promise utterances. Of 
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course promises are not umpire’s decisions—promises are promises 
and not any other thing—but there are at any rate important 
similarities (no less than very important differences upon which 
I shall comment later on) which, at this stage, it may be useful for 
us to note.! 

1, Just as there is a difference between the umpire’s use of 
“ He’s out!’ and a spectator’s use of this same sentence, so 
there is a difference between the use of “I promise . . .”’ on the 
one hand, and “I promised ...”, “He’s promising...” 
(and so on) on the other. The umpire is not reporting a decision 
that is being made or that has been made, but deciding by saying 
“He’s out!”’, whereas the spectator’s use may be that of 
reporting a decision, predicting what the decision will be, 
remonstrating in the event the umpire ruled the man ‘ safe ’, and 
soon. The promiser is not reporting a promise, or echoing one, 
by saying “I promise . . .”’, but promising. 

2. Just as the spectator’s use of “‘ He’s out!” is intelligible 
only if the umpire’s use is already understood, so third person 
and past tense promise utterances are intelligible only if the use 
of a first person present tense utterance is antecedently understood. 
If I report the umpire’s decision, for example, I must know 
what it is for him to say “ He’s out !”’, and if I report a promise 
I must know what it is for someone to promise by saying “ I 
promise ...’’. This implies that the first person present tense 
promise locution, like the umpire’s use of “He’s out!”’, is 
fundamental, that we first learn this use and only thereby are able 
to understand the other uses. 

3. In neither the case of the umpire’s “ He’s out !’’, nor the 
case of the promiser’s locution is an assertion being made by the 
utterance of the sentence. Nevertheless, deceit and mis- 
representation are possible. If the umpire alone can see precisely 
what happens he will, by ‘throwing the game’ misrepresent 
what actually occurred. Similarly the promiser who has no 
intention of doing what he promises to do is guilty of deceit, and 
if he is privileged in knowing that he cannot fulfil the promise 
(e.g. someone promises to return a book he has lost and has no 
hope of recovering) he is surely misrepresenting the facts. There 
are two comments I should like to make in this connexion: (a) 
Just as first person present tense promise locutions are funda- 
mental in the sense that the use of third person and past tense 
promise utterances is intelligible only if an understanding of the 


1 The example of umpire’s locutions is by no means new. H. L. A. Hart, 
for one, employs it effectively in his Inaugural Lecture “ Definition and 
Theory in Jurisprudence ”’, but for a different purpose and in different ways. 
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use of first person present tense utterances is given, so deceit and 
misrepresentation are possible only if the bona fide use is already 
known. To deceive is to succeed in one’s pretension to be 
speaking in good faith and to misrepresent is to seem but not to 
be honest in what one says or does. We would not know how to 
deceive and misrepresent unless we already knew how to act and 
speak in good faith. (b) In learning how to use a promise 
locution we learn that it is to be used in good faith only when we 
do intend or resolve to perform the action and when we are 
convinced that we can make good. This is not an empirical fact 
we discover about those who promise in good faith, but something 
we discover in the very fact of learning the use of a promise 
locution. Hence the promise locution provides notice of the 
speaker’s intention and his conviction concerning his ability to 
make good. If someone were to say “I promise .. . but I 
don’t intend to . . . and I haven’t any reason to believe that I 
can...” this would be put down either as a feeble effort at 
humour or a proof of the speaker’s failure to understand what 
one means by “I promise . . .”’ But it would be just as grave 
a mistake to say that the promiser asserts that he is resolved or 
asserts that he can by his action make good, as it would be to 
say that by saying “ He’s out!’ the umpire is reporting what he 
observes. For I would not be contradicting but rejecting a 
person’s promise if I were to accuse him of bad faith by saying 
that he had no intention of making good or by saying that he 
could not do what he promised to do. 

4. Suppose that speaking in good faith one says “I promise ”’ 
but that it does turn out that one is unable to perform the 
described action (e.g. one promises to return a book, but before 
one has an opportunity to do so it is stolen and cannot be re- 
covered), it does not follow that the promise utterance was 
misused, any more than it would follow from the fact that the 
umpire was mistaken in what he thought he saw that he had 
misused ‘‘ He’s out’. Mistakes in the form of misapplications 
are not cases of misuse—what is said is intelligible even though 
a condition of warranted application is missing. In such cases 
remedy or restitution is possible at least in principle. Umpires, 
for example, can reverse their decisions and in some cases pro- 
vision is made for appeals to persons in positions of higher 
authority. In the case of promises it is the agent himself who 


must, if he can, provide a remedy, and the remedy in this case 


cannot consist in simply cancelling the original promise in the way 
in which an umpire can cancel his original decision. A promise 
once made is made, but this is not the end of the matter. For in 
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some cases, at any rate, the promiser can make amends by per- 
forming an equivalent action, e.g. he may not be able to return 
the book as he promised he would, but he can replace it with 
another copy. Failing this, it is up to the promiser to make 
amends in some way or other or, if he is quite unable to do so, he 
must seek some way of restoring the lost confidence. My point 
is that a promise is not simply an occurrence that can be relegated 
to an indifferent past. We learn what it means to say “I 
promise . . .”’ by learning that when it has been misapplied 
because of an honest mistake on the part of the promiser, rectifica- 
tion isin order. It needs to be emphasized that it is not a kindly 
feeling that impels the promiser to such a remedy nor is it a desire 
to be liked by others nor is it sympathy for the predicament of 
the person to whom one has promised that is relevant. I need 
not have any kindly feeling towards the person I promised and 
I need not sympathize with him—the performance of the action, 
quite apart from the fact that I have promised it may be a 
matter of indifference to the person in question. But if I do 
understand what it means to say “I promise . . .”’ then I will 
understand that remedy, rectification, or as a last resort restora- 
tion of confidence is in order. 

5. Where there is no question of dece:t, misrepresentation or 
misapplication, the use of a promise locution, like the umpire’s 
announcement, provides a motive for the actions of the other 
participants. It will not do in the case of the umpire’s “ He’s 
out’ to explain the player’s leaving the field by citing the 
umpire’s desire or will in the matter, for why should it have this 
effect ? For it is not simply that the umpire demands or 
orders, he speaks with authority. It is not that his remarks are 
authoritative in the sense in which an official speaks with 
authority when he reports the number of strike-outs in a given 
inning of play. The umpire is not acting as an observer of what 
occurred—his remarks are prospective and not merely retro- 
spective in import. For the umpire’s utterance plays a role in 
the ensuing course of events, and that it should play this role is 
not an interesting empirical fact, but an explanation or elucidation 
of what it is to be a decision. Two remarks are in order at this 
point. First, in deciding that the player is out, the umpire 
decides that the player shall leave the field subject to the 
condition that his ruling is not reversed. And this so far is to 
explain what follows by reference to the rules of the game. But 
second, in deciding as he does the umpire provides the player 
whom he declares to be out with a motive that is sufficient for 
his action in quitting the field, and this is intelligible simply. 
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because of the player’s role as a participant in the game. To 
play a game is not simply to swing a bat, hit a ball, or run to a 
base, it is to subject oneself for the duration of the play to a set of 
rules in all of one’s thinking and doing, to among other things, 
the verdicts of umpires. To understand the decision is to 
understand what it is to play a game, what it is for players and 
umpire to be agents in the various transactions on the field. A 
being who had no understanding of what it is to play a game and 
who observed the overt behaviour of the men at play, simply 
would not understand what they were doing, what was happening, 
why players left the field after the umpire called out “ He’s out !’’, 
and what the umpire meant by this sort of utterance. 

Now there are considerable differences between umpires’ 
decisions and promises. In the case of promises there is no 
formalized rule to the effect that when one says “I promise . . .”’ 
the person to whom one addresses this utterance will be assured 
and will act accordingly. Further, there is no authority 
corresponding to the position of the umpire in a game to whom 
either party may appeal to legitimate his action—all parties to 
the promise rely upon their sense of what is appropriate or 
inappropriate or, at best, secure counsel, not directives, to assist 
them. Again, we are not engaged in the playing of a game 
when we promise—a game which we might choose as our fancy 
suits us, to play or not to play—we are engaged in a moral 
transaction, indifference to which is indifference to the require- 
ments of moral integrity. And, one more point, the rules that 
guide moral conduct are not the air-tight rules that one encounters 
in a game—if after a certain play, one of the participants remains 
at base he ceases to play the game if he has been ruled out, 
whereas if after making a promise one refuses to keep it, it by 
no means follows that one has ceased playing a moral role— 
moral approval or disapproval, depending upon the circumstances 
involved, are still in order. Nevertheless there is an important 
analogy upon which I wish to insist. For where in promising, 
there is no question of deceit, misrepresentation or misapplication, 
I do provide the person to whom I promise with an assurance 
that I shall perform the described action, a motive for any 
action he may perform on the basis of that assurance. But 
the motive is not derived simply from any desire or intention or 
expectation of his or mine, any more than the player’s motive in 
leaving the game is derived simply from any desire or demand of 
the umpire. If it were, he would need to know not only that I 
am now resolved but also that I shall continue to be so resolved, 
not only that I expect to perform the action but that I shall bend 
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my efforts to do so, not only that I speak without deceit but 
with the understanding that I am committing myself. Just as 
we need to relate umpires’ decisions and the subsequent actions 
of players to that relatively enduring way of thinking and acting 
that constitutes the playing of a game in order that we may 
understand the motives provided by umpires’ decisions, so we 
need to relate promise utterances and the motivations these 
provide for those to whom they are addressed to the enduring 
moral context in which they are made. For not only do I 
signify my inteution or resolution, my conviction that I can and 
shall perform the described action, I also present myself as a 
moral agent whose moral reputation and continuing moral 
relations with the person to whom I promise are at stake in the 
performance of the action. This I am able to do because I 
connect the performance of the action promised with my status as 
a morally responsible agent—to promise is to signify though not 
to assert, that one has tied his status as a moral agent to the 
performance of the action in question. The action I promise is 
therefore of especial moral concern to me and for this reason I 
am able by the promise locutions I employ, when they are 
recognized as bona fide and the actions are known to be per- 
formable, to provide other agents with the assurance that I shall 
make good. Hence the stringency of the obligation of promises, 
the urgency with which an agent seeks to remedy his failures by 
providing an equivalent performance wherever possible or at the 
very least, by means of ready explanations and apologies, to 
restore confidence in his moral integrity. Hence, too, the 
occasional necessity, on moral grounds, not only for refusing in 
given circumstances to keep one’s promise but also of making 
clear to those concerned the circumstances that justify such 
exceptional but desirable departures from the normal pattern of 
behaviour. 


If this account is so far correct, it provides several important 
lessons. We observed previously that as long as we attempt to 
understand a promise utterance in abstraction from the context 
in which it is used mystification is inevitable. We are inclined 
to do this because we are inclined to identify the promise with 
something wholly delimited by the time of the utterance. But 
nothing so circumscribed can carry the impossible burden of 
obliging the promiser with respect to the.future—no present 
desire, resolution, prediction, expectation, hope, etc., can 
accomplish this end. To be sure, when I promise in good faith 
IT am resolved and I do communicate my conviction that I can 
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perform the action and my expectation that I shall do so. I hope 
that the person to whom I promise will accept these representa- 
tions and that he will expect me to do as I promise to do. But 
while in promising I do each of these things, the promise is not 
any one of these nor is it simply all of these taken together. For 
in achieving each of these results, the uttering of the words 
“T promise . . .’’ does not function as shorthand for an expres- 
sion of a resolution or announcement of intentién, and a statement 
of my convictions concerning the future action in question and 
‘an expression of hope, etc. For such an account would err in a 
two-fold manner: It involves the mistake of supposing that 
because, for example, I communicate my convictions and 
expectations when I say “I promise . . .”’ that therefore we 
can translate “I promise . . .” into a number of statements 
containing among others a statement of one’s convictions and 
expectations. But communication is much less a matter of 
explicit statement than we are often inclined to suppose—I do 
not state my convictions and expectations even though I make 
them clear when I say “I promise ...”. Further, it is grossly 
inadequate, for while I do communicate these matters when I say 
I promise, I do much more than this. One might as well say 
that the referee’s “ He’s out ” is shorthand for a conjunction of 
statements like “‘ He reached the base after the ball was caught ’’, 
**T demand that he leave the field’, and ‘ He will leave the 
field’. Even if the referee said all of these things he would 
not have ruled as he would by saying “‘ He’s out’; and even if 
one said all the things about one’s intentions, resolutions, 
convictions and expectations one would not have promised. We 
need neither definitions which ignore context nor an explanation 
that consists in providing a substitute in the form of a com- 
pendious set of sentences no one of which is a promise locution. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized : A promise is a promise 
and not any other thing and the use of a promise locution is not 
explained by offering substitute sentences none of which functions 
in the way in which promise locutions do. 

To some the only moral of this observation is that we need at 
this point to appeal to some non-sensuous intuition, but there 
is, clearly, an alternative to following the high road towards 
indefinables, viz., the explanations of use by reference to the 
context in which a sentence is uttered. By the ‘ use’ of such an 
utterance I do not mean its utility, ‘use ’ in the sense in which 
noise is used to awaken a sleeper and bank checks to facilitate 
the exchange of goods, but use in the sense in which language 
is used in communication. It would be just as irrelevant to 
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attempt to explain the use in this sense of the referee’s “ He’s 
out!” in terms of the invigorating exercise involved in playing 
or the cash returns to the players as it would to attempt to explain 
the use of promise utterances in terms of the utility of the practice 
of promising. 

The troubles that beset the philosopher in his quest for an 
understanding of promises “‘ arise when language is like a machine 
idling, not when it is doing its work”. We know how to use 
promise utterances, by learning how to think and do as moral 
agents do, by learning how to make it clear to others that we are 
putting the performance of an action as a matter of crucial 
import to us as moral agents and hence placing our own integrity 
and reputation at stake, and only in this way do we learn what 
it is to give a person our word. But we fall victim to the tempta- 
tion to look for the use of promise utterances apart from this 
role that they play in our lives because we contemplate that role 
with the neutral and hence baffled gaze of the indifferent 
observer. A similar bewilderment would arise if we speculated 
with a contemplative air about the nature of humour and 
ignored just that role which humorous remarks, situations, etc., 
play in the lives of those who are and can be moved to laughter. 
For to understand that a remark is amusing is not simply to be 
aware of properties or facts by means of that cool and contem- 
plative use of reason by which Hume, for one, was fascinated. 
Nor will it do to make amends by adding a dash of giggles to 
remedy the absurdities that appear in those occasional inquiries 
of philosophers into the nature of humour—absurdities which 
strike those whose sense of humour is not ‘ put in storage’ for 
the duration of the discussion as excellent and unintentional 
second order jokes. For to say that a remark is amusing is not 
to report properties observable by intelligent but humourless 
beings, nor is it to vent one’s feelings. Nevertheless to say this 
is to communicate information, but it is to communicate 
information which only one with a sense of humour, one whose 
way of thinking and living and feeling is coloured with just 
those appreciations that are the appreciations of humour, could 
understand. The trouble here is that we are tempted to try to 
understand humour in the sense in which we understand that 
wood burns and crows fly, a sense in which one devoid of any 
sense of humour could be said to understand. The language of 
humour is like a machine idling when it is viewed in this way and 
small wonder that philosophers have proved ridiculously inept 
in their occasional remarks on this subject. So it is with the 

1L. Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations, pt. i, sec. 132. 
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case of promises. To report a promise is to convey information 
and to say “I promise...” is to communicate, but the 
information conveyed and the communication established is 
possible only for those who know what it is to promise because 
they have acquired that way of thinking and doing that 
characterizes moral agents generally and promisers in particular, 
who tie the performance of actions to their status as moral 
agents. A promise then is a moral performance that has its 
roots in the moral lives of promisers, not an occurrence discover- 
able by that contemplative use of reason which even an utterly 
amoral being could indulge. An amoral being, however skilfully 
he might mimic, can no more promise than a well-trained parrot 
can assert, deny or question by uttering sounds he has been 
trained to make. 

In a sense Prichard was correct in insisting that there must be 
some sort of agreement involved in the use of agreements and 
promises, but mistaken in his account of this fact. For it is not 
that we have agreed not to use promise utterances unless we are 
prepared to go on to perform the described action—this is sheer 
fiction—but that promise utterances are intelligible only to 
those whose way of life agrees. When I promise I do not say 
that I or the person to whom I promise agree in being moral 
agents who know how to use promise utterances, even though 
in promising I present myself as a moral agent who knows how 
to use such an utterance and even though I imply but do not 
assert that the person to whom I speak shares my concern for 
matters of moral import and realizes what is at stake in what I 
say. Failing my being such an agent, my uttering of the words 
would be mere parroting of words useful perhaps in gaining 
certain results if the person to whom I addressed the sounds 
mistakenly supposed I was using the words significantly (as he 
might if upon entering a room he heard the sounds “ What is 
your name ?”’ made by a parrot and replied “Smith ’’ under 
the misapprehension that someone was asking him a question). 
The fact that I am a moral agent who has learned how to use 
promise utterances is a condition of my utterance being employed 
significantly. And the fact that the person to whom I address 
it is similarly constituted is a condition of the correct application 
of the utterance. For in the absence of this condition, he could 
not understand what it was I was saying (even though he might 
well recognize all sorts of interesting facts attending the utter- 
ing of these words) and hence the question of his honouring 
my promise or rejecting it could not possibly arise. But it is 
a condition of the use of a promise utterance in achieving 
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communication between both parties that they are moral agents 
who are familiar with the role which such utterances play in 
their lives. It is not, then, that a promise utterance is the 
subject of an agreement, but that the promise utterance has no 
use except in the context in which the parties concerned are 
members of or constitute a moral community and, in this sense, 
are in agreement. 

One more point. Intuitionists have been correct in insisting 
upon the self-evidence of the obligation of promises, mistaken in 
their account of this self-evidence. When I promise I signify 
that my moral status is involved in the question of my acting 
in the manner described by my promise utterance—I place my 
moral credit, so to speak, on the line. The question, then, of 
my performing the action is thus identified with the question of 
my moral integrity. Hence the obligation of promises—I can 
be indifferent to my promise only by being indifferent to my own 
moral status. But this is not to say that it is self-evident that 
promisers are obliged in anything like the sense in which it is 
self-evident that red things are coloured, or crows are birds. It is 
true that in order that someone may see the self-evidence of 
either of the latter statements it is necessary that he understand 
the crucial terms employed just as in order that anyone may see 
that a promise does put one under an obligation that he under- 
stand the terms ‘ promise’ and ‘obligation’. And it is true 
that recognizing that something is red, for example, involves 
knowing how to discriminate between it and things of different 
colours just as recognizing a promise involves knowing how to 
discriminate between it and announcements of intentions, mere 
expressions of resolution, predictions, etc. But to recognize that 
something is coloured because it is red is simply to recognize 
what is involved in the information supplied by the statement 
that something is red, whereas to recognize that one is obliged 
because one has promised is to recognize what is involved in the 
performance of promising. For this, not the contemplation of 
qualities or events, but the knowing how to act and think in the 
way in which promisers do, is required. If, then, someone really 
does not see that red things are necessarily coloured, we get him 
to look and see, whereas if someone does not see that a promise 
obliges then, unless his difficulty is philosophical, we teach him 
only by training him, by making him over if need be and if 
possible into the sort of person who acts and feels and thinks 
in the way moral agents do when they promise. It is not 
information that is needed but training. Knowing what a 
promise is, like knowing what a joke is, is not a matter of having 
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information (and if one asks “How does one tie one’s per- 
formance of an action to one’s moral status ?’’, what shall we 
tell him ? Shall we offer him a recipe ?), but knowing how to do 
and think and feel in the way this is done by promisers who 
speak in good faith and then go on to do as they promise to do. 
For one so trained the question of the obligation of promises 
never arises except during those intervals when as a philosopher 
the language of promises is “like a machine idling”. The 
remedy in the case of the philosopher is to get him to rethink the 
-matter—to explain to him, as I have attempted to do in this 
paper, the reasons for his perplexity and to show, by reminding 
him, the respects in which the language we employ when we 
promise does its work. 
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V.—THE DOCTRINE OF DISTRIBUTION 
By P. T. Geacn 


THE doctrine of distribution occupies a peculiar position in logic. 
It is integral to the ‘ Aristotelian’ doctrine of categoricals and 
syllogisms ; but it was quite unknown to Aristotle. Aristotle 
never uses rules like the modern rules about distribution to 
determine the validity of conversions and syllogisms ; his whole 
procedure is different. Hukasiewicz rightly ignores distribution 
in his work on Aristotle’s syllogistic ; the use of the term in the 
Oxford translation of the Organon is a mistake. Logic books 
copy the stuff about distribution from earlier logic books, with- 
out anybody’s either criticizing the doctrine or investigating 
its origin. Elementary text books of modern symbolic logic 
usually include a section on syllogistic, which is rightly regarded 
as a valid, though restricted, logical theory ; and here we almost 
always find the old doctrine of distribution set forth, as though 
it too were unquestionably valid. 

We need only look at the traditional doctrine with a little care 
in order to see its deficiencies. It will be enough to quote Keynes’s 
Formal Logic (4th edn.) ; later versions of the doctrine are no 
improvement. 


A term is said to be distributed when reference is made to all 
the individuals denoted by it; it is said to be undistributed when 
they are only referred to partialiy, that is, when information is 
given with regard to a portion of the class denoted by the term, 
but we are left in ignorance with regard to the remainder of the 
class. It follows immediately from this definition that the subject 
is distributed in a universal, and undistributed in a particular, 

’ proposition (op. cit. p. 95). 

We seem here to have two semantic relations involved— 
denoting and referring. The term “man’”’, say, regularly denotes 
each and every man ; it refers, however, now to all men, now only 
to some men, and is distributed in the first case, undistributed 
in the second. And “it follows immediately that’ the term 
“man ”’ is distributed in “every man is P’’, where it refers to 
every man, and undistributed in “some man is P’’, where it 
refers just to some man. 

But what is ‘referring’, and how does it differ from ‘ denoting ”? 
Neither Keynes nor any later exponent of the doctrine makes any 
attempt to explain the difference, although the whole doctrine 
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hangs uponit. For that matter, the term ‘ denote ’ is itself none 
too clear ; I think it covers up a fundamental confusion, between 
the relations of a name to a thing named and of a predicate to 
what it is true of. Indeed, the doctrine of distribution gets all its 
plausibility from an assimilation of other nouns and noun-phrases 
to proper names as regards their modus significandi. “ Churchill ”’ 
stands for Churchill ; ‘‘ man ”’ stands for man—sc. for any man ; 
in “ every man ”’ on the other hand the reference must be to every 
man, and in “ some man ”’ just to some men—But surely we said 
just now that “man ”’ regularly stands foranyman! No matter; 
all we need is a pair of terms to make a distinction. ‘“‘ Man”’, 
we shall say, regularly denotes any man whatsoever ; but only 
sometimes does it refer to every man—at other times it refers 
just to some man. Who is going to ask what the distinction 
means ? 

Even if we knew what ‘referring’ was, how could we say that 
“some man ”’ refers just to some man? ‘The question at once 
arises : To which man, then, does it refer? Keynes tells us there 
is information about a portion of a class; which portion? When 
I say “ some man is P”’, am I using “ man ”’ to refer to just such 
men as the predicate is true of ? But then, what am I referring 
to if my predication is false? No other way, however, suggests 
itself for specifying the men referred to. No good, either, to say 
that what “some man” refers to is just some man, not any 
definite man ; for nothing in the world can be—just some man, 
not any definite man. 

What then can we make of the other thing Keynes tells us 
about undistributed terms—that we get information only about 
part of the class denoted by the term, since “we are left in 
ignorance with regard to the remainder of the class””? Many 
writers have used this sort of language about undistributed 
terms quite unsuspectingly ; Keynes seems to have had an 
obscure idea that something is wrong, since he points out in a 
footnote (loc. cit.) that if “by some we understand some but not all’’, 
then on being informed that some Ss are P “ we are not really left 
in ignorance as to the remainder ’’ of the Ss. We may not infer, 
however, that for Keynes the subject in “some Ss are P”’ is 
distributed when “some ’’ means “some but not all”. Lack 
of information about “a portion ”’, or “the remainder ’’, of the 
class of things denoted by a term accordingly does not supply a 
reliable and intelligible criterion for the term’s being undistri- 
buted, any more than the presence of information about “ a por- 
tion ” of that class does. 

It has pretty generally been taken for granted that “all men ” 
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refers to all men and “ some men ”’ just to some men ; but nobody, 
I think, has held the parallel view that ‘no men” refers to a 
class consisting of no men (although Boole and Schréder, when 
they introduced the null class into logic, did both believe that 
“nothing” referred to nothing, and thus to the null class). 
When “no men’”’, or for that matter “men alone ’’, stands as 
the grammatical subject of a statement, it is ridiculous to ask 
which men (or, which portion of the class of all men) are referred 
to by the phrase in question; this may, and should, serve to 
raise a doubt whether we can legitimately ask this question about 
“all men ” or “some men ”’ either ; even though in these cases 
there occurs to us at once an answer that is not obviously absurd. 
The question must be illegitimate if the logical roles of the adject- 
ives “all”’, “some ”’, “no ”’, and “alone ” are essentially similar ; 
as we must surely say that they are, when once we think of 
comparing them. 

So even when the doctrine of distribution is applied to subject- 
terms, it will not really bear examining. Things are still worse 
when we try applying it to predicate-terms. It does not at first 
even appear to make sense, to ask which man I am talking about 
when I say“. . . is a man” or “ . Is not a man”’, or 
whether “a man’’ here means “ every man ”’ or “ some man ”’. 
If I said “ Tibbles isn’t a dog ’’, somebody who asked me with 
apparent seriousness “ Which dog ?”’ would utterly bewilder me ; 
I might guess that perhaps his English was so limited that he was 
taking “isn’t ’’ to be the past tense of a transitive verb. 

There are ways, however, of making this sort of question seem 
to have sense. If“ . . . isa man”’ can truly be attached to 
a general term “S”’ as subject, then “S”’ is truly predicable of 
some man, but not necessarily of all men ; this is supposed to show 
that “man ”’ as the predicate-term of an affirmative categorical is 
undistributed. Again, if “no S is a man” is true, then “S” 
can truly be denied of every man ; this is supposed to show that 
“man ”’ as the predicate of a universal negative is distributed. 
But no such dodge will work for “ some S is not a man ”’; in the 
traditional logic we cannot infer from this even a statement 
beginning “some manis . . . ’’, still less one beginning “ every 
manis...’. Itisasserted, nevertheless, that “ some S is not a 
man ”’ does make reference to every man, so that “man ”’ is dis- 
tributed. The way this is made out in the logic books is barefaced 
sophistry ; writers give the impression of hurrying over what 
they know is a thin patch of ice. Keynes’s reasoning is typical : 


Again, if I say Some S is not P, although I make an assertion 
with regard to a part only of S, I exclude this part from the whole 
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of P, and therefore the whole of P from it. In this case, then, 
the predicate is distributed. (Loc. cit.) 


We may refute Keynes’s argument by asking: From what is 
“the whole of P ”’ (Ishould prefer to say : every P) being asserted 
to be excluded ? No specific answer can be given ; failing such 
an answer, Keynes’s attempt to exhibit “some S is not P”’ as a 
statement about every P inevitably breaks down. 

This particular flaw in the doctrine, it might be argued, is 
remediable ; could we not say that if “some S is not a man ”’ is 
true, then it is true of every man that not he aloneisanS? But 
if we allow such forms of predication as “not . . . alone is an 
S”’, then we are of course going outside the traditional scheme ; 
and the admission of such forms would wreck the doctrine of 
distribution anyhow. For if we accept the suggested proof that 
“man ”’ is distributed in “ some S is not a man ”’, then we must 
also accept the following proof : If “ some dog is white ”’ is true, 
then it is true of every dog that either he is white or not he alone 
isa dog. Ergo, “dog” in “some dog is white ”’ is distributed. 

Modern forms of the doctrine of distribution are incidentally 
made more confused than they need be by half-hearted adoption 
of a class-terminology. This terminology got into the logic 
books long after the doctrine of distribution became stereotyped, 
and led to clumsy restatement of it. A thoroughgoing class 
interpretation of categoricals would have no place for the idea of 
distribution. The terms “S” and “ P” would then always stand 
for the class of all Ss and the class of all Ps, taken collectively ; 
we shall never be referring to “a portion” of a class, nor to 
individual members ; so the question when we mean the whole 
class and when just “a portion ”’ of it, or when we mean all the 
members and when only some of them, will simply not arise. No 
reference at all will be ascribed to the phrases “every S”’ and 
“some S” as units; “every” and “some” will be significant 
merely as parts of the frameworks “ every — is —’’, some — is 

(is not) —”’ (and the same would hold for “no” and “ alone ”’). 
Each such framework will express a definite relation between two 
classes taken as wholes. I am not here advocating such a class 
interpretation, but only showing that the class-terminology just 
does not fit the doctrine of distribution. 

The traditional doctrine is naturally popular; it is easy to 
apply mechanically, and it sounds intelligible. But we cannot 
really understand it without first reconstructing the logical edifice 
in which it is at home—as it is not in contemporary class-logic. 
We have already looked at one foundation of the edifice; we 
have seen how general terms are taken to be names, indeed as- 
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similated to proper names. (“ Man” would then be a name of 
each man, not of the class of all men.) Another foundation is the 
identity theory of predication: viz. that in an affirmative 
categorical we have two names joined by a sign of identity, the 
predication being true if one and the same thing does indeed 
bear the two names. In “a dog is white ’’, “a dog ” stands for 
a dog, “ white ”’ stands for something white, “is” is a sign of 
identity, and the whole is true if indeed one and the same thing 
is called both “a dog ” and “ white ’.—Now the name-theory of 
general terms and the identity theory of predication are easily 
accepted even when they are explicitly formulated ; still more so, 
when they are tacitly assumed. 

In the Middle Ages many logicians explicitly held these two 
theories. Starting out from such simple-minded assumptions, 
they had to devise a complicated technical apparatus in order to 
fit the facts. This apparatus was the doctrine of swppositiones of 
terms. They were too acute to explain the varying inferential 
force of categoricals by the same term’s signifying different 
objects— “ man ”’ e.g. signifying now all men, now only some men 
—so they assumed instead variations in the modus significandi 
of a term, in what they called its swppositio. 

The term “man” was said to have suwppositio determinata 
when the categorical containing it would be true if and only if 
some corresponding categorical with a proper name of a man 
substituted were true. “Some man is P”’, or again “ some S is 
a man”’, would be true if and only if some corresponding cate- 
gorical “ Hob is P’”’, or “some S is (sc. identical with) Hob ”’, 
were true, “ Hob ”’ being the proper name of a man; so in these 
“man ”’ has suppositio determinata. This sort of swppositio thus 
belongs to the subject-terms of particulars and the predicate- 
terms of particular affirmatives. If “man” has swppositio 
determinata, then it refers to each man, but disjunctively (alter- 
natively): “this man is P, or that man, or the other man”’; 
** some S is this man, or some S is that man, or some S is the other 
man ”’. 

In a universal affirmative, as is easily seen, neither term has 
suppositio determinata. For “ every man is P’”’ does not follow, 
given that a determinate man Hob is P; and from “ every S is 
a man “ we cannot infer that some such determinate statement 
as “every S is (sc. identical with) Hob” must be true. Both 
terms of a universal affirmative were said to have swppositio 
confusa. 

One variety of swppositio confusa was suppositio confusa et 
distributwa. Where “man”’ has this sort of swppositio, we can 
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pass salva veritate from the categorical containing “man”’ to 
any of the corresponding categoricals containing proper names 
of particular mean. £.g. “man”’ has this sort of swppositio in 
“every man is P’”’, since, if this is true, any such statement as 
“Hob is P”’ will be true. “Man” here refers to each man con- 
junetively ; “this man is P, and that man, and the other man”’. 
Terms governed by a negation, “not” or “no’’, always have 
suppositio confusa et distributiva ; for e.g. if no man is P, then 
this man is not, and that man is not, and the other man is not ; 
_and if some § is not a man, then some S is not (sc. identical with) 
this man, and some S is not that man, and some S is not the other 
man. Thus the subject-terms of universal, and the predicate- 
terms of negative, categoricals always have suppositio confusa et 
distributiva—in fact, the very same terms that would now be 
said to be ‘distributed’: and the medieval logicians’ rules about 
‘distributing ’ the middle term in one premise at least, and not 
‘distributing’ a term in the conclusion unless it was ‘ distri- 
buted’ in the premises, related to terms’ having this sort of 
suppositio. 

The predicate-term of a universal affirmative has, as I said, 
supposito confusa ; this swppositio is also called immobilis, because 
it does not allow (say) the term “man”’ to be replaced by the 
proper name of a man. This notion of ‘immobile’ suppositio 
confusa was used in other cases too, to label quite genuine logical 
differences. If I say “ John gave James a horse ’’, then it must 
be true of some definite horse that John gave him to James, and the 
term “horse’’ has suppositio determinata; but if I say “ John 
promised James a horse ’’, then it need not be true of any definite 
horse that John promised him to James, and the suppositio of 
“horse ”’ is not determinata but confusa and immobilis. 

I have only sketched part of a complex logical system, whose 
details differed from author to author. The ingenuity of the dis- 
tinctions seems to me almost wholly misapplied—the sort of 
ingenuity that forces the facts into agreement with over-simple 
primary assumptions. If two statements agree in their subject- 
and predicate-terms, and the terms are univocal, then it is surely 
best to ascribe any difference in import between the statements to 
the various syncategorematic words used (“every’’, “some”’, 
“no ”’, etc.) rather than to alleged variations in the modus signi- 

ndi of the terms. I see no reason to suppose that “ S”’ and 

“ P” vary at all in meaning in “every Sis P”’ and “no Sis P” 
and “some Sis P”’ and “some S is not P ’—vary either in sense 
or in reference, either in what is signified or the modus significandi. 
Such variation was looked for, it seems to me, only because of 
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an understandable but misdirected interest in terms rather than 
other linguistic instruments. 

But whatever value we put upon the mediaeval doctrine of 
suppositio, it is certain that in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries it came to be less and less understood, and that from this 
progressive misunderstanding there arose the familiar doctrine 
of distribution. I shall illustrate the process of transformation 
from two once famous logical works—John Sanderson’s Jnstit- 
utiones Dialecticae (Antwerp, 1589), and John Seton’s Dialectica 
(first edition, 1549; edited with notes by Peter Carter, London, 
1577).—There was an undergraduates’ end-of-term song: “ I'll 
no more be beaten for greasy Jack Seton/Or conning of Sander- 
sonus.”” 

The treatment of swppositio in these two works contains a 
number of passages that are word for word the same, examples 
and all; Seton and Sanderson appear to be following and ex- 
pounding a common original (which I have not traced), and 
Sanderson has understood it rather better than Seton. In both 
authors the mediaeval division of swppositiones is replaced by a 
new division: wniversalis—particularis—confusa ; universalis 
answers to the mediaeval confusa et distributiva, particularis to the 
mediaeval determinata (a term preserved by Sanderson as an 
alternative to particularis), and confusa to that mediaeval confusa 
suppositio which was also said to be immobilis (but Peter Carter’s 
notes preserve, without explanation, the old division of swppositio 
confusa into confusa tantum and confusa et distributiva.) It will be 
seen, from my remarks on the mediaeval terminology, that con- 
sequently swppositio universalis is here ascribed precisely to those 
terms which would now be called ‘ distributed’; and swppositio 
particularis, to terms that would now be called ‘ undistributed ’— 
except for the predicate-terms of universal affirmatives, whose sup- 
positio is still called confusa and immobilis. Sanderson explains 
the difference between suppositio universalis and particularis in 
mediaeval style, as a matter of referring to the same things 
conjunctively or disjunctively ; and he correctly reproduces the 
mediaeval explanation of immobilis. Seton, on the other hand, 
tells us that swppositio wniversalis means reference to all men (say) 
and suppositio particularis means reference just to some men 
(and further, that ‘this man’ has reference just to one man) ; 
and Carter’s note wrongly explains immobilis as a word indicating 
the impossibility of simply converting a universal affirmative. 
In both Seton and Sanderson the mediaeval doctrine is shorn of 
all its detailed subtleties (which I have had to pass over) ; after 
Seton and Carter have done with it, all that distinguishes it from 
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the familiar doctrine of distribution is the survival of some mis- 
understood jargon. Who took the final step, by dropping the 
jargon, I have not yet discovered. 

How is this history relevant ? First, it brings out more clearly 
how the traditional doctrine of distribution is bound up with the 
name-theory of general terms and the identity theory of pred- 
ication ; if they are unacceptable, so is it. Secondly, it may 
upset a prejudice that the traditional doctrine is the way people 
must think if they reflect on the matter at all. Finally, when 

- we see how the tradition has arisen out of the blunders of second- 
rate men like Seton and Carter, this may take away its look of 
solid, unassailable respectability. Historical knowledge is indeed 
only a causa removens prohibens in relation to logical knowledge ; 
but when the obstacles are removed, and a good look taken at the 
traditional doctrine, then I think my previous arguments should 
be enough to show its inherent worthlessness. It belongs only 
in histories of logic, not in modern textbooks. 


Unwersity of Birmingham 
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VI.—DISCUSSIONS 
ON THE LOGICAL GEOGRAPHY OF NEO-MENDELISM 


In a recent number of Minp (vol. Ixiii, n.s. No. 249, January 1954) 
T. A. Goudge presented a brief analysis of the concept of evolution 
in which he sought to explore what he called its logical geography. 
It is far from my purpose here to controvert what he said. It is my 
purpose, as a zoologist, to seek the help of logicians in making what 
seems to be a necessary professional estimate of one now widely 
spoken-of formulation of those special problems which the concept 
of evolution seems to pose. Most biologists, accepting the concept 
of evolution, probably feel that one of the tasks before them is to 
‘explain ’, in some tolerable sense of that word, how evolution 
happens.. The neo-Mendelian formulation of the questions to which 
it would seem that answers must be sought is felt by many writers 
to offer the best hope of finding acceptable ‘ explanations’ of what 
happens to populations of living things over long periods: of how 
they may change, or remain unchanged ; of how they may remain 
alike, or come to differ from each other. I ask whether answers to 
questions shaped in the neo-Mendelian framework can be logically 
tolerable. 

Goudge states: “‘ By an act of abstraction it is possible to regard 
a population as a population of genes (or rather pairs of genes) and 
to assign to each gene a number signifying the frequency of its 
occurrence in the population ’”’, and he adds: “ From this point of 
view the basic evolutionary process appears as a systematic change 
of gene frequency in a local population.” I think many people will 
regard this as a reasonably fair brief statement of what might be 
called the naive-Mendelian way of looking at things. But Goudge 
further says, and again I think fairly, that the genes are now to be 
considered as a set of discrete units whose interactions control all 
the observable characteristics of the individual. 

It is here, I think, that the biologist must ask the aid of the logician. 
Are there, logically embedded in the last paragraph, certain as- 
sumptions about the nature of the relations between a gene, or a 
constellation of genes, and an ‘observable characteristic’? In 
particular, can Goudge’s ‘ act of abstraction ’ be performed without 
assuming that there shall be some degree of secular persistence of 
such relations as there are? If there is not this secular persistence 
in some measure, is information about a systematic change in gene 
frequency in a population really information about anything else at 
all? Is it, for instance, information about what a population will 
look like through time or about what diseases it will be prone to ? 
Is it, in a word, information about that population’s evolution ? 

These questions seem to have become important because in fact 
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naive-Mendelism has been replaced by sophisticated- or neo- 
Mendelism, and the secular persistence of any relationship between 
the genes possessed by a population and that population’s ‘ char- 
acteristics ’ is not assumed, but, on the contrary, must be generally 
denied. Dr. J. S. Huxley, in his book Evolution: The Modern 
Synthesis, page 124, has the following : 


In the field we are discussing, of the relations between genetics and 
evolution, perhaps the most important single concept of recent years is 
that of the adjustment [of the effects] of mutations [of genes] through 
changes in the gene-complex. Before this had been developed by 
R. A. Fisher and his followers, notably E. B. Ford, the effects of a 
mutation were assumed to be constant. A given mutation, we may 
say, made an offer to the germ plasm of the species, which had to be 
accepted or declined as it stood. And the data on laboratory mutants 
at the time indicated that the great majority would have to be declined. 
Today we are able to look at the matter in a wholly different way. To 
continue our metaphor, the offer made by a mutation to the species is 
not necessarily a final offer. It may be merely a preliminary proposal 
subject to negotiation. Biologically, this negotiation is effected in 
the first instance by recombination and secondarily by mutation in 
the residual gene-complex. It can lead to a marked alteration in the 
effects of the mutation, which may make a proposal acceptable to 
the organism. 


This is a statement of what is generally called the neo-Mendelian 
view, and it appears to provide a system in terms of which, a post- 
eriort, anything which has happened in evolution can be intelligibly 
described. But does it permit Goudge’s ‘act of abstraction’ ? 
Or rather, if the ‘individuals’ having ‘ observable characteristics ’ 
become expressions of the unspecifiable, changing, and unpre- 
dictable interactions between the totalities of mutable genes, and if, 
further, we consider the gene-complex as interacting in turn with as 
much of the environment as observation, or what appears to be 
expedient extrapolation, seem to justify the biologist in regarding as 
relevant, then does not his ‘ act of abstraction ’ really involve us in 
an epicyclic system of subsidiary hypotheses ? 

The essential unspecifiability and unpredictability of the inter- 
actions which a neo-Mendelian system must apparently imply seem 
to be well exemplified in some work recently reported by Professor 
Waddington, to the importance of which in this connexion I have 
drawn attention elsewhere (Nature, vol. 170, p. 71, 1952). Some 
fruit-flies have for long been known to lack a certain mark on the wing, 
and have been spoken of as crossveinless. Their condition has been 
related to their possession of a particular genetic structure—to their 
possession of certain mutant genes. It has also for long been well 
known that some flies of normal genetic make-up would shew the 
quality of crossveinlessness if they had been heated when they were 
pupae. Such flies had not been found to hand on this characteristic 
to their progeny. Waddington, by selective breeding from such 
heat-treated and so now crossveinless, but originally normal, 
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fly populations, has produced flies which are crossveinless, and which 
hand on this quality to their offspring. They are not, however, of 
the previously known genetic structure hitherto associated with 
this heritable abnormality. They do not possess the previously 
recognised mutant genes. They are crossveinless for new genetic 
reasons. Waddington says (Evolution, vol. vii, No. 2, p. 124, 1953) : 
“it seems quite possible that if a similar selection for crossveinless 
formation was repeated, perhaps using a different foundation stock, 
the same phenotypic effect might be produced with quite a different 
genetic basis.” Waddington, however, speaks of “ the importance 
of discovering, by means of such studies, the kinds of process which 
may be involved in evolutionary change, even if we have to rest 
content with a knowledge of the categories of possible processes 
instead of a theory capable of detailed predictions ”. 

But any knowledge we may gain of the categories of possible 
processes, even if it is entirely clear what is meant by the phrase, 
we seem to owe rather to Waddington’s important observations 
than to any reference of them to a neo-Mendelian system. Does 
not such a reference, while perhaps saving the phenomena in a Ptole- 
maic sense, oblige us to ascribe to genes qualities and potentialities 
which impair the biological relevance of any knowledge of their 
frequencies or distributions to which we could in principle attain ? 
Are we not, therefore, debarred from making Goudge’s ‘act of 
abstraction’? If the sophistication of Mendelism which the facts 
seem to necessitate really does amount to the setting up of an 
essentially epicyclic system of explanation, and to the abrogation of 
the law of parsimony, then, however true statements about the 
Mendelian behaviour in heredity in the short run of some character- 
istics of some animals and plants may be, can Mendelism, with 
whatever prefix, give us a proper language in which to discuss the 
events collectively known as evolution ? 

Paut G. ’EsPINASSE 
University of Hull 








MR. HARE ON THE ROLE OF PRINCIPLES 
IN DECIDING 


Mr. Hare, in his delightful little book, The Language of Morals 
(Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1952), especially in Chapter 4 
(‘‘ Decisions of Principles ”’”), says many wise things about principles 
of conduct, their teachableness, and their relations to decisions. 
However, back of it all there seems to be a position about the rela- 
tion of principles to decisions which if consistently thought through 
would lead to anything but good sense. It is the purpose of this 
paper to try to think it through to its absurdities and thereby expose 
it 


It is clear that for Mr. Hare any “ piece of genuinely evaluative 
moral reasoning ” must terminate in a decision to do something or 
to act in a certain way. The simplest kind of such an argument 
would contain a general imperative major premise, a factual minor 
premise, and a singular imperative conclusion that would be a self- 
given command. 

However, the peculiarity of his position is that moral reasoning 
must terminate in, not a decision, but in a double barrelled decision. 
Mind you, not that merely sometimes in deciding about a particular 
case we modify some previous principle of conduct, but that every 
time we make a decision it is twofold. We make a decision about 
the matter in hand and in doing so make a decision about the principle 
employed in deciding the particular matter. Suppose, for instance, 
to use Hare’s example, that I am in doubt about whether to tell some 
particular falsehood. Any moral principle that would help me to 
decide the matter, along with some factual premises, would have to 
enjoin me not to tell (or to tell) the falsehood. But “since I am in 
doubt, ex hypothesi, whether or not to make this false statement, I 
must be in doubt about assenting to the command, ‘ Do not make 
this statement’. But if I am in doubt about this command, I must 
eo ipso be in doubt, either about the factual premise ‘ This statement 
is false’ (and this alternative is ruled out ex hypothesi), or else, as 
must be the case, about the imperative premise ‘ Never say what is 
false’ ”’ (ibid. p. 41). So if there is a decision to be made about the 
particular matter, there is also a decision to be made about the 
general principle. 

Therefore, on the basis of Hare’s account, in order to make a 
decision about an act A, one would have to decide on a principle P, ; 
but in order to decide on P,, one would have to decide on P,; and 
in order to decide on Ps, one would have to decide on P,; and so on 
ad infinitum, with the embarrassing consequence that no decisions 
could ever be made. It might seem that a self-evident principle 
somewhere down the line could break the infinite regress, but Hare 
has closed this avenue of escape by what he believes to be a con- 
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clusive refutation of all forms of ‘‘ Cartesianism ” in ethics (ibid. 33). 

Clearly some slip has been made. Part of the problem arises from 
the kind of principles selected for consideration. In the above 
example, although he considers his conclusion to be “Do not 
make this statement ” and speaks of “‘ This statement is false ” as a 
factual premise, it is clear that he takes as his paradigm the applica- 
tion of the principle “ Never tell a falsehood ” to the problem whether 
to tell this falsehood. And, as he contends, it is much easier to de- 
cide not to tell a particular falsehood than to decide never to tell a 
falsehood, for the decision of principle in this case must wait upon the 
decisions about telling this and many other particular falsehoods and 
is subject to being overthrown in its full universality by the decision 
about any particular one. Yet he also maintains that to decide to 
do or not to do a particular thing is to adopt a principle for all of 
its kind (ibid. p. 70). There seems to be an inconsistency here. But 
the apparent inconsistency arises from an implicit recognition of two 
kinds of principles, which he does not distinguish. 

Hare is quite correct in contending that when one decides not to 
tell a particular falsehood one does not decide never to tell a false- 
hood. But in deciding not to tell the particular falsehood, one would 
do it for such and such a reason, perhaps because it is a case of 
deception under such-and-such conditions, and an appeal would be 
made to the principle “ never do an act that is a case of deception 
under such-and-such conditions.” This itself is a principle which 
would be adopted for some other such-and-such a reason or reasons, 
and thereby an appeal would be made to a still higher principle, in 
terms of which a later modification of the principle under consider- 
ation might be made. The two kinds of principles related to a de- 
cision about a particular act, then, are (1) a generalized principle 
pertaining to all acts of the kind under consideration, and (2) a 
generalized principle pertaining to the reason for doing the particular 
act. 

With this distinction between the two kinds of principles, Hare’s 
paradigm should have been one of the following : 


(1) Never tell a falsehood. Therefore, do not make this state- 
ment, because it is a falsehood. 

(2) Never tell a falsehood under such-and-such conditions. 
Therefore, do not tell this falsehood, because it is a falsehood 
under such-and-such conditions. 

Rather than : 
(3) Never tell a falsehood. Therefore do not tell this falsehood. 


In (1) the problem would be whether to make this statement, not 
whether to make this false statement. In (2) the problem would 
be whether to tell this falsehood. In (3), Hare should have had 
either the problem of (1) or the principle of (2). In either case his 
theory of the double barrelled nature of decision would not have 
suggested itself. 
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With the above distinction between two kinds of principles and the 
resulting modification of Hare’s paradigm, a distinction can be made 
between deciding that a particular act shall come under a certain 
principle and recognizing that it does. Suppose that a judge is in 
doubt about what law applies to a particular case. From what does 
his doubt arise? Lack of knowledge of the case or the vagueness of 
the law? Ifthe former, his doubt can be removed by further study 
of the case, resulting in its proper characterization and, consequently, 
recognition of what law applies ; if the latter, his doubt is removed by 
a decision, resulting in a refinement of the law. 

If there were situations in which we decided a particular case A in 
terms of a principle P,, which we recognized to apply to A ; or if we 
should find ourselves with a doubt that required a decision about 
applying P, to A, and found a principle P, which we recognized to 
apply to the case of P,’s application to A, then a decision could be 
made. But without recognition that some principles applied to 
some cases so that some single barrelled decisions could be made, 
we would be in the predicament of the infinite regress outlined above. 

E. M. Apams. 
University of North Carolina 























ON THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN “DESCRIPTIVE” AND 
“ NON-DESCRIPTIVE ” 


In a comment?! on a recent paper by Mr. Baier and Mr. Toulmin,? 
Mr. Haas charges that they have slurred over the “legitimate and 
important function ” of the distinction between “ descriptive ” and 
“non-descriptive ” sentences. This, he states, is “to distinguish 
propositions which are true or false from other judgments which are 
not”. In the}course of the argument Mr. Haas makes this dis- 
tinction in a number of ways, one is which is the following : 


Appeal to ordinary usage does not remove the important difference 
between (1) a proposition for the assertion of which there are sufficient 
conditions and the denial of which entails the absence of some condition 
of its truth and (2) a value-judgment, for the assertion of which there 
are no sufficient conditions, and the denial of which is possible in the 
presence of all the conditions of a valid assertion of it. 


I believe Mr. Haas has missed the point of those who deny such a 
distinction, and I propose to show this by examining whether the 
difference he claims above does in fact hold. Let us take an example 
of a typical “ descriptive ” sentence and call it “P”. Let us call 
“S$” that or those conditions which P is said ordinarily to stand 
for; that is, that which P “‘ describes ” we shall call condition S. 
Now a “ descriptive proposition ” is, to quote Mr. Hass, one “ for 
the assertion of which there are sufficient conditions and the denial 
of which entails the absence of some conditions of its truth”. That 
is, in accordance with our terminology, where § is sufficient for the 
assertion of P, where 8 3 P, and where ~P 3 ~S (the phrase 
“ some conditions of its truth ’”’ must mean some condition—say A— 
which is necessary for S, sothat~P3~A:-~A3~S). Thus 
the point which Mr. Haas is evidently making here is that given 
condition S, the truth of P is necessary, in the sense that it cannot be 
the case that S and that P is false. 

But this is the very point at issue when the distinction between 
“descriptive” and “non-descriptive”’ sentences is questioned. 
What is the source—and force—of the “cannot” here when it is 
said that it cannot be the case that S and that P is false? It can 
only be that the entailment S 3 P is being used as a rule of usage for 
P. But in a sense this need not be so. That is, those who question 
the distinction between “descriptive” and “non-descriptive ” 
sentences have in mind that it is logically possible there are other 
language games where S 3 P may not be the rule of usage for P, e.g. 
where the ruleS 5 ~ P may actually bein force. (Children or adult 
games or simple codes based on denial are obvious cases of such 


1“ Value Judgments” (Minp, October 1953). 
2 “On Describing ” (Minp, January 1952). 
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language games and rules.) Now it is of course true that ordinarily 
the rule S 3 P is used, and this is why ordinarily, with Mr. Haas, we 
would take ~ P to entail ~§ ; but this is a fact about our ordinary 
use of P, not, as Mr. Haas seems to feel, about any correct use of P. 
The fact is that if someone were to use § and ~ P in conjunction, 
we might wonder whether he understood the ordinary use. But if 
satisfied on that score, we would ask for an explanation. And such 
an explanation would be, on the one hand, how he is using P (if we 
are puzzled about it), and on the other,*the point of his departure 
from ordinary use. Thus, Mr. Haas’ use of “ descriptive” is no 
more than a way of pointing out that there is a rule which is used 
in any ordinary use of P ; a rule which governs what are, in ordinary 
circumstances, the sufficient conditions for P’s correct assertion. 

But is this sufficient to distinguish “ descriptive ” sentences from 
“value”? sentences? In this sense of “ descriptive ’—that the 
ordinary assertion of P is entailed by there being certain conditions 
S—is “descriptive” to be distinguished from ordinary or typical 
“ value-judgments””? There is a growing body of philosophical 
literature pointing out that there is no such basis for the distinction. 
For example, Mr. Urmson! shows how in the case of applying 
grading labels to apples, there are indeed sufficient conditions—S— 
for the assertion of a “value ” sentence P, in such a way that a 
denial of P in ordinary usage (where the sentence is ordinarily used) 
necessarily entails, just as Mr. Haas points out in the case of “ de- 
scriptive ’’ sentences, “the absence of some condition of its trut 
Of course this supposes that there is in use an ordinary rule of 

e for the “value” sentence P; but is this in any way less 
justified than Mr. Haas’ assumption that there is an ordinary rule 
of usage for so-called “descriptive ” sentences? If it is, then Mr. 
Haas has not shown us why. 

Perhaps Mr. Haas’ last point is intended for this purpose. This 
is that in the case of “value judgments”, “the denial [of the 
proposition] is possible in the presence of all the conditions of a 
valid assertion of it”. Possibly Mr. Haas may have in mind here 
the “ open-question ” type of countermove, where it seems always 
significant in the case of “ value-judgments ” to ask: But is it good ? 
Or again, he may be thinking of the “ defeasibility ” notion, where, 
in a sense, we never know whether the grounds on which we have 
made a judgment are, as he puts it, “logically sufficient ’’, ¢.e. where 
a new and unanticipated condition may force us to revise our judg- 
ment. But this argument is, I believe, founded on a confusion. 
That there is a possibility, as Mr. Haas says, of “ the denial [of the 
proposition] in the presence of all the conditions of a valid assertion 
of it’, does not in any way reflect on the validity of the ordinary 
assertion made on the basis of those conditions. And this is as 
much the case for “ descriptive ” inferences, which Mr. Haas does not 


1° On Grading ” (Minp, 1950), reprinted in — and Language, 2nd 
series, ed. by A. G. Flew.(Oxford, 1953). 
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question, as for “value judgments”. For example, in our “ de- 
scriptive ” case above, we saw that a use of ~ P in conjunction with 
condition S§ would, in normal circumstances, call for an explanation, 
because in such circumstances the rule § 5 P is assumed to be the 
rule of usage for P. Now we might describe the possibility of 
this use of P in conjunction with condition S as evidence of the 
“ defeasibility ” of the ruleS 5 P. But what we would mean would 
be simply that it is logically possible that the ordinary rule S 3 P 
can be abandoned for the use of the newruleS 3 ~ P. But would 
this make us wonder whether under the ordinary rule the use of P 
in conjunction with S was a “valid assertion”? Notatall. Similarly 
in the “ value judgment ”’ case, it is true, as Mr. Haas claims, that a 
denial of the proposition is possible despite the presence of all the 
conditions which ordinarily are sufficient for its valid assertion. But 
those who question the distinction between “descriptive” and 
“ non-descriptive ” sentences hold that, in the sense in which this is 
true, it simply makes a logical point: that it is logically possible 
that there be other rules of usage for “ value” sentences. They deny, 
however, that such a possibility affects the validity of ordinary 
“ value ” assertions, any more than it affects the validity of particular 
“descriptive ’’ assertions based on ordinary rules of usage. The 
point here is that the validity of an assertion, with which Mr. Haas 
seems concerned, depends on the rule of usage for the assertion and 
the sufficient conditions which are part of that rule; that there may 
be different or even contradictory rules of usage cannot affect the 
validity of a particular assertion which is based on the use of a par- 
ticular rule. 

Now no doubt Mr. Haas will want to challenge this interpretation 
of “ defeasibility ” as begging the question of there being ordinary 
rules for “ value ” sentences ; whereas he treats “‘ defeasibility ” as 
effectively ruling out this possibility. But if “ defeasibility ” is to 
act as a sufficient reason for doubting that there are sufficient con- 
ditions and ordinary rules of usage for “value” sentences, then 
indeed, such a doubt must prevail for ordinary “ descriptive ” 
usages as well. It is only an uncritical view of “ descriptive ” 
sentences that will fail to see that in their usages too there is what 
Mr. Haas calls “an undefinably wide range of . . . invalidating 
conditions ” which cannot, for the same reasons he gives, be listed as 
among the necessary conditions of correct usage. Indeed, it is 
just such a possibility of invalidating conditions that has led some 
philosophers to the mistaken conclusion that no “‘ judgment of per- 
ception” (Mr. Haas’ example) can be known or inferred with cer- 
tainty ; a view to which, presumably, Mr. Haas does not subscribe. 
Yet it is on these very same grounds that he makes such a charge 
against “value-judgments”.1 It is part of the perversity of 

1 For a discussion of this point see the paper “ Verifiability,” by Dr. 
F, Waismann, in Logic and Language, 1st series, ed by A. G. Flew (Oxford, 
1952). Also the paper by Max Black, “ Definition, Presupposition, and 
Assertion ” (Philosophical Review, October 1952). 
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Mr. Haas’ view that when he talks of the “sufficient con- 
ditions” for the use of a “ descriptive”? sentence he means to 
exclude, by this phrase, any possible invalidating condition, con- 
centrating thus clearly on the ordinary rule ; while on the contrary, 
in discussing ‘“‘ value judgments’, the omnipresent possibility of 
invalidating conditions clouds even the suggestion of there being, 
ordinarily, sufficient conditions for their usage. Thus we are led to 
the invidious contrast of “ descriptive ” sentences and their “ suffi- 
cient conditions ”, where this phrase is used to refer to the ordinary 
rule of usage, ¢.e. the conditions which ordinarily entitle us to assert 
P; with “ value-judgments ” and their lack of “ sufficient condi- 
tions’ where this phrase now means “logically sufficient”, 1.e. 
where the possibility of an invalidating condition is self-contradic- 
tory. Naturally, if we conduct an unequal contest, we are bound 
to find a distinction. J. BaLMutTH 


Colgate University 
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PROFESSOR AYER ON THE PAST 


In his presidential address read before the Aristotelian Society (1951)! 
Professor A. J. Ayer has attempted one more defence of the widely 
held doctrine concerning the relationship of what Professor C. D. 
Broad has called the “ extensive ” and the “ transitory ” aspects of 
time. The extensive aspect is that in respect of which events are 
related as earlier and later, whereas the transitory aspect is that in 
respect of which they have the characters of being past, present and 
future. For the sake of brevity we shall call the relations of earlier 
and later “temporal relations”? and the characters of pastness, 
presentness and futurity “temporal qualities”. Now the wide- 
spread doctrine to which I have referred regards only the extensive 
aspect of time as ultimately real and treats the transitory aspect as 
somehow derivative and even subjective. Against such a view Broad 
has argued that temporal qualities are fundamental to time and 
cannot be reduced to temporal relations.2 Ayer has referred to 
Broad’s arguments and tried to defend the older view against them. 
But though his address contains many acute and illuminating obser- 
vations I cannot say that he has succeeded in his object. And it is 
the object of this paper to show this. 


I 


I shall begin by giving a brief account of Ayer’s argument and then 
proceed to say why it seems to me untenable. 

Ayer thinks that tenses and temporal qualities can be reduced to 
the temporal relations of precedence and subsequence. He says: 
“These concepts (viz. past and future) can be analysed in 
such a way as to meet the requirements of even the most strict 
empiricist.” * “If one knows what it is for one event to precede 
another then one may conceive of the past as consisting of all and 
only those events that immediately or remotely precede some 
present event, and of the future as consisting of all and only those 
events that are immediately or remotely preceded by some present 
event.” 4 In other words, the past is what is earlier than the present 


and the future is what is later than the present. But what of the 


present itself? Ayer’s reply seems to be that it is any event which 


~ 


we may care to choose as a standard of reference. The choice of an _ 


event ‘‘ as a standard of reference is arbitrary”. Thus the pastness, 
presentness and futurity of an event depend upon the point of view 
that one may take up in the series of events. 


1“ Statements about the Past” in Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society, vol. lii, 1951-52, pp. i-xx. 
2 Examination of McTaggart’s Philosophy, vol. ii, ch. xxxv. 
3 Op. cit. p. x. 4 Op. cit. p. x. 5 Op. cit. p. xi. 
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Against such a reduction of tenses and temporal attributes to 


temporal relations Broad has objected that it leaves out of’ 


account the “transitory ” aspect of time. Such a representation 
would substitute for the world in which events come into being and 
pass away a static world, for it reduces the coming into being and 
passing away of events to the unchanging relations of precedence and 
subsequence. Events are spread out in this view in a panorama, 
eternally standing to each other in the same relations of precedence. 
There is nothing in this model to represeist the flow of time, the fact 
that events continually come into being and pass away. Ayer’s 
reply to this objection is that “‘ itis just these relations of precedence 


) and succession that constitute the flow of time”.1 This picture 





seems to lack the fluidity of time because it contains no indication 
that it is taken from any special point of view, and it is only from 
special points of view that events come into being, persist and 
pass away. “ But since the process of time consists in the fact that 
events are temporally related, the impression of a static world is 
fallacious.” ? 


II 


I have now briefly summarised Ayer’s argument and I shall there- 
fore pass on to say what seems to me wrong with it. 

The first point which I wish to make is that temporal attributes 
cannot be reduced to temporal relations ; on the contrary, as I shall 
try to show, these relations themselves presuppose temporal attrib- 
utes. So far from pastness, presentness and futurity being analys- 
able in terms of the relations of earlier and later, these relations them- 
selves imply pastness, presentness and futurity. To be convinced 
of this it is only necessary to ask what is meant by saying that A is 
earlier than B. A little reflection will show clearly that it means 
simply that A happened earlier than B, 1.e. the concept of being 
earlier implies the concept of happening. To say that A happened 
earlier than B means nothing else than that when A happened B had 
not happened, and when B did happen A was no longer happening. 
Now I think it is perfectly obvious that this happening is nothing 
other than being present. To happen is to be present ; to be no longer 
happening is to be past; and to be yet to happen is to be future. 
A close inspection of the above ideas will confirm these identifications. 
If they are correct, then it is obvious that to say that A is earlier 
than B is the same as to say that when A is present B is future and 
when B is present A is past. It is thus clear that the temporal 
relations of precedence and subsequence cannot be understood 
without the use of the temporal attributes of past, present and 
future. This one point is to my mind enough proof of the illegiti- 
macy of the reduction of temporal attributes to temporal relations. 
But since this point has often failed to carry conviction, I shall 
attempt a clearer exposition of it. 


1 Op. cit. p. xii. 2 Op. cit. p. xiii. 
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III 


I shall begin by asking what Ayer means by “ present”. It is 
not easy to find out a clear reply to this question. On page xi he 
says: “I do not see why it should be held that for an event to be 
present in other than a specious sense it must be instantaneous.” 
There is here an obvious reference to the famous “ specious present ” 


and also to some other kind of present. The specious present, as is ; 


well-known, is that part of the stream of events which is sensibly | 
present to the mind. What is present to the mind must have some | 


duration, otherwise it will be instantaneous, and an instantaneous 
event is not the sort of thing that could be perceived. Hence the 
sensible present is supposed to extend over a finite (though very short) 
stretch of the temporal process. This present is called “ specious ” 
to distinguish it from “real” present, for it is felt that unlike the 
sensible present, which has a finite duration, the real present must 
be instantaneous. The usual reason given in support of the instant- 
aneousness of the real present is that if the real present had duration, 
however short, then it would have two boundaries, an earlier and a 
later, and both these could not be present at once. Only what is 
instantaneous can be strictly present. Hence it is usually supposed 
that the real present must be instantaneous. Now it is this view 
which Ayer finds baseless, and he holds that the real present could 
easily have finite duration. He says: “Suppose that I am asked 
at this moment to delimit the class of events which are strictly 
present ; I think it would be perfectly correct for me to reply that 
they are all and only those events that lie within the temporal 
boundaries of this gesture : the gesture of my hand’s moving across 
the paper. Of course the choice of this particular event as the 
standard of reference is arbitrary. Any other event that I could have 
indicated as then occurring would have done as well. And here I must 
lay stress upon the use of the word ‘indicate’. If the event which 
is taken as the standard of reference is described as one that is now 
occurring, the way is laid open to a charge of circularity. One seems 
to be saying that the class of present events is composed of those that 
are simultaneous withsome present event. But there is nocircularity 
if the event to which reference is made is identified, as it easily may 
be, in some way that does not involve describing it as present... . 
What is taken as a standard example of a strictly present event may 
well have duration.” 1 I shall not enquire here whether the pro- 
cedure recommended by Ayer is circular and whether the circularity 
is avoided by indicating an event as the standard of reference instead 
of describing it as then occurring. For me the important point is 
that in order to determine the class of events that are present at any 
moment the event to be chosen as the standard of reference has to 
be one which is “ then occurring ”, and the class of events which are 
present at that moment can then be said to consist of those events 


1 Op. cit. p. xi-xii. Italics mine. 
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which are simultaneous with that event. In other words, the 
present events at any moment are the events which are occurring at 
that moment. Thus to be present is nothing other than to occur 
or to happen. Now it seems to me perfectly obvious that events 
may go on happening independently of our judgments about them ; 
and if this is correct then presentness is something objective, and so 
are pastness and futurity, and their supposed relativity to the mind 
must be a mistake. But it would appear from what Ayer says 
elsewhere that he would not accept absolute (7.e. non-relative) 
presentness. This view of his is in evidence in his attempt to reduce 
the temporal attributes to temporal relations and to represent the 
temporal process as a series of events standing non-temporally in 
temporal relations to one another.!_ To this view we shall now turn. 


D. Y. DESHPANDE: 












































IV 


As has been indicated briefly in the summary of Ayer’s argument 
given above, Broad has objected to this reduction on the ground 
that it leaves out the “transitory ” aspect of time. Ayer refers to 
this objection and tries to meet it. His reply is that this impression 
is fallacious because the flow of time is constituted by just these 
relations of precedence and succession. We seem to be divesting 
time of its character of process because to speak of events as being 
simultaneous or earlier or later does not imply a point of view, 
whereas the use of tenses or of the temporal attributes of past, present 
and future implies such a point of view. To speak of an event as 
coming into being, persisting and ceasing to be is to refer to times 
when it was not, is and is no longer.2 “It is only from a special 
point of view, the point of view of some earlier event, that an 
event comes into being: it is only from a special point of view, 
the point of view of some contemporaneous event, that it persists : 
and it is only from a special point of view, the point of view of 
some later event, that it ceases to be.”* In short, subtract the 
point of view, and there is nothing left except events related as 
simultaneous, earlier and later. 

This passage clearly says that in objective time, i.e. in time as it 
is in itself apart from any points of view, nothing comes into being 
and nothing passes away, for it is only from special points of view 
that events come into being or pass away, and it is not of course 
necessary that these points of view be actually occupied by any minds. 
But if nothing comes into being and nothing ceases to be in objective 
time, where is the temporal process ? Ayer’s reply is that the series 
is temporal though nothing occurs in it because the relations con- 
. stituting it (viz. earlier, later and simultaneous) are temporal. Now 

I wish to suggest that “earlier” and “later” as thus understood 
? are no more temporal than “less than” and “ more than” which 
might generate non-temporal number series. It might be rejoined 
that earlier and later are eternal relations, for what is once earlier 


1 Op. cit. p. xiii, 2 Op. cit. p. xii. 3 Op. cit. p. xiii. 
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than something is for ever earlier. My reply is that temporal 

relations begin to hold eternally only after thoseevents have happened. 
Before A has happened it is not earlier or later than anything. Only 
after both A and B have happened do they acquire the relationship 
of precedence or subsequence or simultaneity, and thereafter (but 
not before) they stand to each other in those relations eternally. 
Though therefore precedence and subsequence are unchanging 
relations, they are not like the non-temporal relation of (say) 
“ being greater than ” which holds between certain pairs of numbers 
timelessly, and not only after they have happened or occurred. 
Thus the temporal relations are bound up with becomimg. Without 
becoming there is no earlier and no later, and so no temporal series. 
“ What is left out in our representation ”, says Ayer, “is the element 
of becoming, the arrival and departure of events.” 4 But if so, your 
representation no longer represents temporal succession; it has 
become reduced to a non-temporal series like the number series. 


Vv 


It is curious that this tendency of treating the temporal attributes 
as somehow subjective and derivative from the temporal relations, 
and not quite essential to time, should be so wide-spread. To give 
only two examples from recent philosophy, Alexander and Russell 
have held this view. The former wrote in his Space, Time and 
Deity : 

Physical time is succession from earlier to later. As Mr. Russell 
points out, the succession from past through present to future belongs 
properly to mental or psychical time. But so long as we take care to 
introduce no illegitimate assumption we may conveniently speak of 
past, present and future in physical Time itself, the present moment 
of physical Time fixed by relation to an observing mind and forming 
the boundary section or cut between earlier and later, which then may 
be called past and future.? 


And Russell too, as Alexander himself says, held a similar view* 
(and probably holds it even now). Why this view should exercise 
such an attraction on philosophers is an interesting speculation. I 
think that perhaps it is vaguely felt that to regard the transitory 
aspect of the universe as objective and ultimately real is to anthropo- 
morphize, to treat as a cosmic process what is probably only a 
human infirmity. It is the narrowness of our view which prevents 
us from comprehending eternity, and so we substitute for it a moving 
image. A large number of philosophers from Plato onwards have 
regarded the temporal aspect of the universe as an illusory appear- 
ance of a non-temporal reality. In recent times this extreme view 
has been considerably moderated and it is no longer usual to treat 
time as illusory. Even so the mistrust of time dies hard, and it 
lingers in the minds of even those who concede its reality. The 


1Op. cit. p. xiii. 2 Pp. 44-45. 3 Monist, vol. xxv, pp. 225 ff. 
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tendency of contemporary philosophers to look upon temporal 
attributes as subjective and not essential to time is, I suggest, a 
symptom of that deep-seated mistrust. But whatever the psycho- 
logical explanation of this mistrust, I have tried to make it clear that 
if time is real at all, becoming must be real too, and that we cannot 
reject becoming without also rejecting time. We have seen how 
close Ayer’s time approaches eternity. Certainly his “ precedence ” 
and “succession” are not temporal precedence and succession, 
whatever else they may be. 
D. Y. DESHPANDE 
‘Vidarbha Mahavidyalaya 
Amravati (India) 
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PROFESSOR RITCHIE ON ESSENCE IN GEOMETRY 


In his note (Minp, October 1954) defending the concept of essence 
Professor Ritchie attempts to show that there is no arbitrary 
character about the choice of definitions when we wish to give the 
essence of a Euclidian figure. Apart from the fact that some 
definitions are simpler than others, I shall try to show that the 
choice is arbitrary and that the terms ‘ essence ’ (“‘ so much as need 
be stated in order to construct the figure”) and ‘property’ 
(what can thereafter be inferred from the figure) do not have the 
significance that Professor Ritchie seems to give them. He says 
“Once we have been told that a circle is a figure constructed so 
that all points on the circumference are equidistant from the centre, 
and shown that a pair of compasses produce such a figure, we know 
how to draw a circle. We also know what makes (literally) the 
circle circular, not any other shape. There is only the one way of 
drawing a circle, whatever tools may be used.” By means of some 
detailed examples I shall show the last sentence to be false and 
briefly indicate other examples. 

Consider the figure constructed as follows. Two pins are stuck 
upright on a piece of paper and a L shape (e.g. two pencils fixed 
at a right angle) whose limbs are each longer than the distance 
between the pins is placed flat with the inside of the limbs pressing 
on the pins—+.e. the pin-points and the inside of the L corner form 
a right-angled triangle. If a drawing point is placed inside the L 
corner and the L moved under those conditions we have a 
curvelinear figure. The essence of this figure is that-it is the path 
traced by the moving vertex of a right-angled triangle whose 
hypotenuse is fixed as opposed to Professor Ritchie’s path traced by 
a point whose distance from a fixed point is constant. It is a 
property of the first figure that there is a point which is equidistant 
from all circumference points (i.e. that it has a centre), and the 
shortest way of proving or inferring this requires a line of con- 
struction in the diagram. What is usually the essence is a property 
if we use a whatever-you-wish-to-call-the-instrument-described 
when we draw the figure. If it be said that we now do not see 
what makes the circle circular then that is only because we are 
grimly adhering to the essence of the ‘radius’ form and denying 
that the described operation is possible. All I can say is “ try it” 
and suggest that if you always did it thus you would say that is 
what made the circle circular. 

Again, more briefly, using the two pins as before and two L 
shapes but with any angle in one and the supplement of that angle 
in the other, draw on one side of the pins with the first L and on 
the other side with the second. 

Professor Ritchie cites as properties a tangent making a right 
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angle with the radius and that the figure has the minimum perimeter 
of a given area. He is correct in saying that “ You cannot construct 
a circle in virtue of knowing only ” one or the other, which only 
shows, on what I have said, that not every property can be an 
essence. 

To the given tangent property, we might add that tangents 
from any point are equal in length. With this as essence we draw 
from any point a number of lines, some or all of which, as far as 
we know are tangents. We then draw a radial line (line from centre 
to circumference, not known to be of fixed length) such that it 
is perpendicular to one of our tangents—the centre, we are told, 
is on that line. And it is on the perpendicular at a point an equal 
distance along another tangent. This fixes the centre, and we may 
incidentally notice, by similar treatment of other lines, that not 
all are tangents even though we do not yet deny that a third could 
be found. Having, as fixed, the centre, right angles and length of 
tangents we can move an instrument shaped as described in two 
ways (or combinations of these) for both tangents and external 
point can be moved. But in the first case we are able to exclude 
movement, for it breaks the specification that the lines are tangents 
—i.e. we try it and see that our tangents cross the curve made by 
the drawing point placed, as specified, at one of the right angle 
vertices. We move the external point, obtaining a curvelinear 
figure which fits the essence. We can prove all radial lines equal, that 
this is the only shape of curvelinear figure we could have drawn 
or any of the other properties. I must stress that the instrument 
used is not a pair of compasses. The radial lines could be repre- 
sented by telescoping rods, and only if it is specified that the length 
is fixed does the tool become a pair of compasses. The alternative 
makes it analytic that circles are drawn with compasses—and a 
glance at the previous examples shows this to be a rather insignificant 
usage. 

We can deal with the triangle in the same way, though this is 
not obvious until we see how to draw “a figure enclosed by three 
straight lines”. First, we draw a straight line (AB, say) and at 
B draw BC. It is seen that there is no limit to the direction of 
BC, except that a straight angle is barred, AB being any length. 
Having drawn BC, our direction from C is governed by the condition 
that the figure is closed, and so we can exclude the same direction 
as AB, i.e. the parallel through C, as well as the direction CB. 
We may think at the time that other directions do not give the 
figure, but no doubt we notice a range which does. Alternatively, 
we could define the triangle as the figure enclosed by three straight 
lines produced until the figure appears, but here we must add 

“ non-concurrent, non-parallel ”’. 

Professor Ritchie gives, among alternative then constructions 
(which, apparently, he does not consider damaging to his view) 
the possibility of drawing the figure “Given one side and two 
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angles (provided the sum of them is not equal to two right angles) ”. 
I think he means the essence here to be that the sum of any two angles 
is less than two right angles, for if he means only the two given angles 
almost any polygon can be constructed to comply, and to avoid 
this he would have to mention three sides. However, I wish to 
deal with the interesting case of the essence as the sum of any two 
angles being less than two right angles. 

How do we construct a plane figure (unspecified number of sides) 
the sum of any two of whose angles is less than two right angles ? 
If we draw a straight line AB and at B construct the angle ABC 
less than two right angles, then, at C, any arbitrary point on BC, 
we know the limit of direction in which to draw the next line CD 
when making the angle BCD—this limit is between BC and CE 
which is constructed parallel to BA. We can either construct 
another angle at D (1.e. commence a fourth side) or let CD meet 
AB, and since using the above method of limiting direction, we see 
that the latter move will fit the conditions, we do that and have 
our “triangle”. The curious thing about this “ triangle ” is that 
we have not shown that it has always three sides. We have merely 
drawn a figure with the sum of any two angles less than two right 
angles as requested. That it has three sides always, has to be 
inferred, as do other properties such as non-parallelism of the sides. 
And this inference that it has the property of having three sides 
would be the alternative to noting that further construction of 
angles and sides violates the condition that we close the figure. 

From this, I deny Professor Ritchie’s statement that “‘ We cannot 
construct a triangle knowing only that the sum of its angles equals 
two right angles.” If the sum of n (positive) integers is x then we 
can say that the sum of (n — 1) is less than x. And if we are told 
that the sum of the angles of a “triangle ” (unspecified number of 
angles) is two right angles, then we know that the sum of one less than 
the number of angles is less than two right angles, and this inference 
is independent of any diagram. Thus a minimum condition now 
of the essence of the figure is that the sum of any two angles is 
less than two right angles if there are three angles, the sum of any 
three angles is less than two right angles if there are four angles, 
and so on. The figure is constructed, under these minimum 
conditions as already described except that the sum of all preceding 
angles is added to define the limit of direction for the next line. 
A three-sided figure can be completed and is seen during such a 
construction to satisfy the essence, 7.e. the sum of the angles is 
two right angles. It is impossible to complete any other figure by 
this method, but prior to proving this as above we say that some 
“ triangles ” have three sides, perhaps some have more. 

I consider it proved that no geometrical figure has one essence, 
and one only, and (disregarding any trivial errors) none of the above 
differ, except in complexity, from the conventional definitions. 
It is not true to say all properties can be essences but I would 
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suggest that the reason lies in our use, in geometry, of—to take an 
arithmetic example—the ‘4 > 3’ type of proposition, where being 
greater than 3 is a property of 4, rather more than the ‘4 = 2 + 2’ 
type. When we collect the various essences for a figure, essence, 
= essence, =. . . etc., and it may be noted that one of the 
essences is ‘ three-angled figure’ (in the case of the triangle)—.e 
we do not ask what essence, is the essence of and expect an answer 
like “ a triangle ”’. 

I think I have shown each propeity to be part of (when not 
wholly) an essence, and if so we have various numbers of speci- 
fications for producing each figure, without there being any property 
not covered. Thus, although I have spoken throughout of ‘ having 
to infer’ properties, we see that geometry could have been written 
in a ‘ proofless’ fashion. If the figure having three sides is con- 
structed and we go over the figure to check that under all variations 
it is a figure the sum of whose angles is two right angles, and 
check the same pair in reverse, then we have what we may call a 
compound description of the figure, viz. one with three sides and the 
sum of its angles two right angles. If this and other more complex 
ones built from it and ‘circle’ essences are used in the given, and 
inferences independent of the diagram allowed, then Euclidian 
geometry becomes a catalogue of possible constructions. This 
is not strange, and is equivalent to saying that the proofs depend 
on what has gone before. But it does bring out that although 
inferences are arithmetical, or independent of the figure, geometry 
is about figures, and this is simply because Euclid said so at the 
beginning. Whether or not proofs depend on figures disappears 
as a question if we remember that the Euclidian form is a practical 
alternative to compound descriptions. 

“Tf the notion of essence applies to geometrical figures it applies 
a fortiori to other more ‘ material ’ artifacts ” and if this statement 
is still maintained there seems to be very little significance in the 
notion. I suggest that if it is to be discussed profitably, it must 
be divorced from geometry. 

R. R. Mac.eop. 
Glasgow 
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VII.—_CRITICAL NOTICE 


Berkeley. By G. J. Warnock. London: Pelican Books, 1953. 
Pp. 292. 2s. 


It is one of the chief merits of Mr. Warnock’s book (and they are, 
I think, considerable) that he is concerned with making clear what 
Berkeley meant by esse est percipi and why he wished to hold this 
view. This is not an easy matter to be clear about, although it is 
often made to seem one. Mr. Warnock recognises, as few writers 
have, that there is a great complexity about Berkeley’s use of his 
key-terms—idea, in the mind, perceived—and some of the best 
discussions in the book are those in which he separates off from each 
other various senses that Berkeley gives to 1dea. He claims, however, 
to be able to isolate a central use of idea, and an associated use of 
in the mind, and thus to be able to put forward in moderately clear 
terms one thesis which is wrapped up in esse est percipi. Then, in 
the light of this interpretation, he considers Berkeley’s claim that 
when he denies the existence of material substance, or rather, the 
absolute existence of material substance, he is not taking away 
anything that plain men would miss, and rejects it. This work of 
clarification and interpretation takes up the middle part of the book 
(roughly half). 

Mr. Warnock’s interpretation of Berkeley’s central use of idea is 
as follows. An idea is an immediate object of perception, and this 
is what is described in a statement of immediate perception. Such 
a statement is one in which a speaker, while saying how things seem 
to him, takes nothing for granted about how they actually are ; such 
statements are ideally of the form: ‘It seems to me as if I were 
seeing (hearing, touching, etc.) a so-and-so’. Warnock now 
suggests that esse est percipt can be paraphrased as follows. “ Every 
material thing is a ‘ collection of ideas’. Any statement about any 
material thing is really (can be analysed into) an indefinitely large 
set of statements about what it seems, or in suitable conditions 
would seem, as if the speaker and other people and God were hearing, 
seeing, feeling, tasting, smelling—that is, into an indefinitely large 
set of statements describing the ideas of which any material object 
isa collection. It is clear then that nothing is ‘ without the mind’ ; 
for any such statement about a material object is analysed into a 
set of statements, each of which mentions some ‘ spirit’ (human or 
divine) by whom the ideas that constitute the collection are actually 
had ” (pp. 179-180). Warnock denies, however, that statements 
about material things can be analysed in this way. “The whole 
force (he says) of saying ‘It seems as if . . .’ is to allow for 

. but not so really ’. But this is fatal to Berkeley’s case ; the 
force of ‘It seems as if. . .’ cannot be conjured away. If the 
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sentence ‘It seems to me and to God, and it would seem to anyone 
else, as if there were an orange on the sideboard ’ means the same as 
‘There is an orange on the sideboard ’, then to assert the first of 
these and deny the second would be self-contradictory. But in fact 
[sic] this is not the case. . . . However many people give ‘ their 
own impressions ’, it makes sense to say that they are all mistaken ; 
and hence to say ‘ There is an orange on the sideboard ’ cannot mean 
the same as saying that everyone had or has, will have or would have, 
the impression that there is.” Accordingly, Warnock concludes 
that “ the common suspicion that Berkeley is somehow neglecting the 
- distinction between what seems and what is turns out to be justi- 
fied . . . he provides us with a version of this distinction, in the 
form of a distinction between ‘ consistent seeming’ and mere irreg- 
ular ‘incoherent seeming’. But this distinction is not enough.” 

I should like to suggest, tentatively, the following criticisms. 

Warnock assumes, without discussion, that it is not self-contra- 
dictory to say that it seems to God as if something were so, which is 
not so. I do not want to suggest that this obviously is self- 
contradictory, or that it would be profitable to discuss, as an 
isolated point, whether it isor not. But there is some reason to think 
that Berkeley would have regarded the question as important, and 
relevant to his claim not to have upset the distinction between 
reality and chimeras. And if a Berkeleian just said flatly that it was 
self-contradictory, I do not see what Warnock could say in reply. 
It is certainly not enough to say that the force of ‘it seems as if’ is 
always to allow for ‘ but not so ’, for this is in a way no argument but 
just a repetition of what has to be defended. It might be admitted 
that this is usually the force of ‘ it seems as if’, but nevertheless held 
that in this case (admittedly a uniquely special one) the phrase loses 
some of its ordinary force. Alternatively, someone might concede 
the point about ‘ it seems as if’, but conclude from this that it was a 
mistake to elucidate God’s having ideas in terms of it seeming to him 
as if. 

I think that Warnock’s interpretation of esse est percipt under- 
estimates the importance of God in Berkeley’s philosophy, and this 
may be due to the fact that he does not properly see what role God is 
required to play. At one point, anyway, he seems to misunderstand 
how Berkeley thought he was able to prove God’s existence. He 
writes (p. 125) ‘“‘ He was sure that he could prove that ‘esse’ is 
‘ percipr ’, and hence that we must either admit the existence of the 
universe in the mind of God, or deny the existence of everything not 
actually perceived by human beings. The second alternative clearly 
is not acceptable ; and so, he believed, the first must be accepted ” 
(my italics). I believe that this seriously misrepresents Berkeley’s 
line of thought. To him it was self-evident that all our ideas have 
causes. Of some of our ideas we are ourselves the cause. But each 
of us may decide, by simple trial, that he is not the cause of all his 
ideas. Roughly; not all my ideas obey my. will, so not all are 
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produced by me. We must conclude then that there is ‘ some other 
will or spirit’ that produces them, and this is God. The difference 
between the two accounts is important. It is not a premiss of the 
argument at all that material things exist when they are not actually 
perceived by a human being. It is not that Berkeley rebels against 
the idea that things cease to exist when people turn their backs, and 
invokes God as an all-seeing eye to avoid concluding this. The 
argument is rather meant to show that even the things that I am 
actually perceiving now must be in a mind other than my own. 
“It is] plain that ideas or things by me perceived . . . exist 
independently of my mind, since I know myself not to be their 
author. . . . They must therefore exist in some other mind, whose 
will it is they should be exhibited to me ” (Three Dialogues, p. 214, in 
the Luce-Jessop edition). 

The God whose existence Berkeley thought he could prove is not 
then just a ubiquitous observer. And it is because of this, and 
because Berkeley holds that our ideas of sense exist independently 
of our own minds, that he claims that the distinction between reality 
and illusion retains its full force. 

If the question is, how do we in fact distinguish between reality 
and appearance, between what seems so because it is so and what 
merely seems so and is not so; then Berkeley’s answer, in so far as he 
has one, seems to be much the same as Hume’s, #.e. in terms of 
consistency and coherence. (If this is not entirely satisfactory, that 
is partly the fault of the question ; if one is to answer such a general 
question in general terms, one can do little except to gesture vaguely 
with such phrases as ‘the way the appearances hang together ’.) 
But it is not clear that this answer to this question commits Berkeley 
to the view that when we say that something about a matter of 
fact is so, we mean only that certain ideas have been had and others 
will or could be had. Mr. Warnock says that Berkeley identifies 
reality with consistent seeming. But it seems possible that Berkeley 
wished to identify reality with seemings caused by God; these 
seemings are consistent just because they are caused in this way. 
If I know that there is an orange on the sideboard, then doubtless I 
know this because certain ideas, suitably consistent with each other, 
have been had. But what I know is something about God. And 
on this view, to say that God has such-and-such an idea would be to 
say something about reality. 

If it were suggested that our ideas of sense have no causes, that it 
just happens that we have them in the order that we do; then 
Berkeley would, I think, have regarded this as quite abolishing the 
distinction between what seems and what is. 

It is also worth asking whether, even if we waive God, Mr. 
Warnock’s grounds for rejecting esseest percipi are correct. It is 
difficult to discuss this, because, although his case is that a certain 
statement is not self-contradictory, he does not make it really clear 
just what statement it is that he is thinking of. Thus he says that 
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the sentence ‘ It seems to me and to God, and it would seem to 
everyone else, as if there were an orange on the sideboard ’ does not 
mean the same as ‘ There is an orange on the sideboard ’, because it 
is not self-contradictory to say the first of these and deny the second ; 
but he goes on to say, as if this were the same thing, that it is not 
self-contradictory to say ‘It seems to me and to God and to ab- 
solutely everyone as if there were an orange on the sideboard, but 
really there is no orange there’, and of course this is something 
quite different. Then later he says that however many people give 
their impressions, it makes sense to say that they are all mistaken ; 
and this is something different again. And in the interesting 
discussion on pages 182-186, it seems that Berkeley is being taken 
to task for thinking that the evidence that one would ordinarily take 
as conclusive for such a statement as ‘ There is an orange on the 
sideboard’ entails that statement. This is just not the position 
that Mr. Warnock started off to discuss. 

A reasonably strong statement of what seems, at first anyway, 
under discussion, is this: Given that it seems to me and to everyone 
as if P, and given further that whatever I or anyone may do, it will 
continue to seem to me and to him as if P, and given further that 
there is nothing that anyone could do that would make it seem to 
him as if not-P, does it follow that P? I certainly think that it 
would not be correct to answer Yes to this question, and this means 
that on this interpretation of it esse est percipi is not obviously true. 
But Mr. Warnock seems to imply that it would be correct to answer 
No, and this is questionable. For if it is correct to say that the one 
thing does not entail the other, it should be possible to explain in 
what circumstances it would be correct to assert the one thing and 
deny the second. But what circumstances could these be ? 

And for that matter, in what circumstances would it be correct 
to say: ‘It seems to me and to everyone, in every way it could, as 
if there were an orange on the sideboard, but there isn’t ’? 

I think it is worth mentioning this difficulty, because it seems to be 
connected with one of the Berkeley’s motives (or reasons) for holding 
esse est percipt, one that is often disregarded. There is one argument 
that Berkeley gives for his view, an argument to which he himself 
attached the greatest importance, which Mr. Warnock does not (as 
far as I can see) notice at all. This is the argument developed in 
Principles, 22-23 and again on page 200 of the Three Dialogues 
(Luce-Jessop edition). Berkeley here says that though we may 
think that we can imagine material things existing unperceived, we 
fail to notice that when we imagine these things we are ourselves 
perceiving them. As an argument this will doubtless seem con- 
temptible. Its interest lies, however, in the identifications that 
have to be made if it is to have the slightest plausibility. 

The first identification that needs to be made is that between 
perceiving something and thinking of it. “ But do not you yourself 
perceive or think of them all the while”? This same identification 
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occurs rather interestingly in the following item (472) from the 
Philosophical Commentaries. (I have revised the spelling.) ‘‘ You 
ask me whether the books are in the study now when no-one is 
there to see them. I answer Yes. You ask me, are we not in the 
wrong [sc. on Berkeleian principles] for imagining things to exist 
when they are not actually perceived by the senses? I answer No. 
The existence of our ideas consists in being perceived, imagined, 
thought on; whenever they are imagined or thought on they do 
exist. Whenever they are mentioned or discoursed of they are 
imagined or thought on, therefore you can at no time ask me whether 
they exist or no, but by reason of that very question they must 
necessarily exist.” The next item, 473, should also be quoted 
here. ‘‘ But say you then a Chimera does exist. I answer, it does 
in one sense. That is, it is imagined. But it must be well noted 
that existence is vulgarly restrained to actual perception, and that 
I use the word Existence in a larger sense than ordinary.” 

This identification explains, what is otherwise difficult to under- 
stand, why Berkeley thought that the belief in the absolute existence 
of bodies, independently of any mind, was due to the belief in 
abstract ideas. ‘‘ Hence as it is impossible for me to see or feel 
anything without an actual sensation of that thing, so it is impossible 
for me to conceive in my thoughts any sensible thing or object 
distinct from the sensation or perception of it” (Principles, 5). 
This means: just as you cannot see or touch an orange without 
having sensations of a certain kind, so you cannot think of an orange 
without having sensations of that kind. 

Berkeley really did believe, I think, that the meaning of a word is 
an image or a set of images. To think of an orange, and to think 
how an orange looks and feels and tastes and smells, are the same 
thing ; and to understand something by the word orange is the same 
thing again. But not only are thinking of a thing and imagining a 
thing identified ; imagining on the one hand, and seeing and touch- 
ing and tasting and hearing and smelling on the other, are regarded 
as essentially similar, as species of the same genus. They all consist 
in having ideas. The only difference between looking at an orange 
and thinking of one is that the ideas one has in the former case, 
ideas of sense, are ‘ more strong, lively, and distinct ’ than those one 
has in the former case, ideas of imagination. (And of course, 
ultimately, the difference as regards causation.) See Principles, 
30. Now in one way there is no difference between imagining what 
it would be like if there were an orange in front of one and imagining 
oneself seeing an orange. This is the force of the argument in 
Principles, 22-23. When Berkeley tried to understand the notion 
of a material substance external to the mind, he thought he was 
being asked to do something comparable to imagining how an orange 
would look to him if it were not there. And he thought that people 
could only have failed to notice the impossibility of this because of 
the prevalence of the doctrine of abstract ideas. The only way you 
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can attach sense to a material-thing-word is by having ideas, i.e. 
images. You have to imagine how a thing—an orange, say—looks, 
tastes, and so on. Now if you are asked to imagine how an orange 
looks, you need not call up the image of a large orange, nor of a 
small one. But this does not mean (Berkeley insists) that you can 
attach sense to the word without having some image. Of course, as 
Berkeley himself says, often we don’t in fact have images when we 
hear words; but our understanding of those words nevertheless 
depends on our being able to have images of the appropriate kind. 

This also explains Berkeley’s attacks on language, his insistence 
that we lay aside the veil of words, and his frequent requests to his 
readers that they look into their own thoughts and see whether what 
he says isn’t so. These requests are not just that the reader reflect 
a little, but suggestions that he perform a certain kind of Gedan- 
kenexperiment. Words mislead us because they distract our 
attention from what is important in clarifying our views, 7.e. our 
imagery. If what you want to know what a sentence really means, 
how it is to be understood, consider simply what images it excites in 
you. This cannot be misleading, because what you will be con- 
sidering is of the same kind and the same structure as reality itself. 
(Philosophy as the logical syntax of the divine sense-language.) 
When Berkeley asked himself what it really meant to say that a 
sensible thing—a book, say—existed somewhere, he simply imagined 
a book, i.e. imagined himself looking at a book. Then he described 
this as having such-and-such ideas ; and he supposed it to be, in 
every important respect, the same thing as perceiving a book. 
Then, because he could not (he thought) imagine that a book was in 
a closet without imagining himself seeing or touching a book, he 
concluded that for the book to be in the closet (to exist there) and for 
it to be perceived, were the same thing. (If this account of how 
Berkeley came to think that esse est percipi is even partially correct, 
then we should not expect him to take very seriously the difficulty 
expressed by his critics in the question “ What about the esse of 
things that are not actually being perceived ?” ; as indeed he does 
not.) 

Now one part of the force of esse est percipi on this account of it 
can be stated in quite a reasonable way: Really to understand what 
is meant by saying “ There is an orange on the sideboard ” you have 
to imagine how it would look and feel to you if there were one there. 
(Thus Berkeley holds, quite consistently, that a man blind from 
birth cannot attach the same meaning to this sentence as we do.) 
But then, what sense can we attach, on his view, to the sentence 
“Tt seems to me and to everyone, in every way it could, as if there 
were an orange on the sideboard, but there isn’t one there really ”’? 
I suggested above that it was difficult to see in what circumstances 
one could say this; and one might put the difficulty by saying that 
it is difficult to imagine a situation in which this sentence would be 
called for. For it seems that we are asked to imagine a situation in 
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which, while it seems to us in every way it could as if there were an 
orange on the sideboard, it is nevertheless correct to say that there 
isn’t. But what, in the imagined situation, is it to be that makes it 
correct to say that there isn’t ? If in this situation it is to be correct 
to say there isn’t, mustn’t the situation be one in which, in some way 
or other, it seems to us as if there isn’t an orange there, and thus one in 
which it doesn’t seem to us in every way as if there is? This objec- 
tion, which is quite natural to want to make against what Mr. 
Warnock says, reflects exactly the force of esse est percipi on one 
interpretation of it. 
J. F. THomson. 
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Filosofia Analitica e Giurisprudenza. By Ussrto ScarPEtii. Milan, 
Casa Editrice Nuvoletti. Pp. 102. 600 lire. 


THERE have been times in recent years when it has seemed as if philosophy 
as practised in the English-speaking countries and philosophy as practised 
in France, Germany and Italy were developing into two quite distinct 
studies, whose practitioners could have no fruitful exchange of ideas. 
Signs are now multiplying that such pessimism was unfounded, and that 
within Western Europe communication between philosophers is at least 
as possible as between students in other fields. Of these signs, one of the 
most hopeful has been the growth, among the great schools of jurisprudence 
in the Italian universities, of a considerable interest in logical analysis as an 
aid to the study of law. Dr. Scarpelli’s monograph, the latest contribution 
to this discussion, deserves to be widely read in this country for two 
reasons : first, because it is an extremely penetrating essay, by one who 
is both jurist and justice, in a field in which analytical methods should 
prove most fruitful; and secondly because the writer, though he is a 
sympathetic advocate of these methods, and has a formidable knowledge 
of the literature, is yet, philosophically speaking, enough of an Italian to 
ask and discuss those large questions about method which are so often 
avoided by our more hard-headed analysts. That he discusses them in 
somewhat general terms, talking about, rather than demonstrating, the 
methods he advocates, and with a great dearth of concrete examples, is a 
pity ; but we must attribute this to the shortness of the work. Let us 
hope that he will later, calling upon his practical experience of the law, 
expand this essay into a more fully illustrated discussion of the questions 
he raises. He has at any rate succeeded in giving to us analysts a portrait 
of ourselves, in an unfamiliar style, which it will do all of us good to look at. 

He starts, after an introductory chapter, with a discussion of the ideas 
of Bobbio and the criticisms to which they have been subjected in Italy. 
Bobbio proposes that we should regard the jurist as an analyst of the 
language of law, whose studies have three main purposes: first, the 
‘ purification ’ of this language by ‘ fixing the rules of use of the words 
used by the legislator, the grammar of his language’; secondly, the 
‘completion ’ of this language by deriving, according to these rules, new 
propositions from those given; and thirdly, its systematic arrangement, 
by ‘ the elaboration of a coherent and unified language, capable of either 
removing, or reducing, obstacles to understanding ’. 

Since the more important of the criticisms levelled against Bobbio were 
directed not against his views in particular, but against ‘analytic 
philosophy’ in general, Scarpelli next turns to a discussion of the 
‘analytical movement’. He is rightly careful to distinguish between the 
views of the various thinkers, so diverse in outlook, who are loosely 
included in this indictment ; it is obvious that, from the point of view of 
one interested in the analysis of legal language, such distinctions are vital. 
The crucial question is, Can analytical methods ‘be extended to the study 
of prescriptive and normative language, and if so what alteration, if any, 
must be made in the logical apparatus used? On this question there 
are almost as many views as there are people who have studied the question. 
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In the early days of the ‘movement’ there were found many enthusiastic 
empiricists who regarded such an extension as altogether impossible ; but 
Scarpelli points out that the climate is now very different, and that a great 
deal of work has been done on the analysis of prescriptive language, in- 
cluding some on the analysis of legal language in particular. 

He is thus led on naturally to a discussion of the work of Kelsen, with 
whom he agrees in what he calls his ‘normativism’, but from whose 
‘absolutism’ he dissents. That is to say, he believes on the one hand 
that the language of law is not reducible to purely descriptive terms, and 
on the other that there is no single ‘ correct ’ legal language to be analysed ; 
it is rather a question of taking the languages of various legal systems as 
we find them, though we may afterwards improve them in the manner 
suggested by Bobbio. ‘The syntax of the legal language which we thus 
construct is not a theory of the forms of all possible legal systems ; it is 
an enunciation of the rules relating to a particular legal language’. We 
may further undertake the logical task of constructing alternative legal 
languages ; or the moral task of recommending the adoption of one or 
another ; or the historical task of determining whether a given language 
corresponds to that actually used by lawyers of a certain country at a 
certain period. It is most important, we are rightly warned, to keep these 
activities distinct. 

The book ends with further discussion of these suggestions, and an 
exhortation to jurists (to which we may hope they will listen) to undertake 
the type of research projected. Such an enquiry, it may be said, is most 
likely to bear fruit if it is conducted in as concrete terms as possible, with 
more attention to the actual discourse and decisions of the courts than to 
the abstract, tidy theories of jurists. It will be very necessary also to 
distinguish, as Scarpelli partly does, between a number of different sorts 
of discourse, all of which might be included within ‘ linguaggio giuridico’ : 
there are, for example, the language of the statute-book; of counsel 
giving counsel’s opinion ; of counsel in court ; of judges directing juries ; 
of judges passing sentence ; and lastly of the jurist himself. It is not to 
be assumed that all these kinds of discourse have the same ‘ syntax’, nor 
that words like ‘lawful’ have the same function in all of them. Scarpelli 
is himself obviously very well qualified to undertake such an enquiry, and 
we shall await with interest the further fruits of it. 

R. M. Hare. 


The Mind And The Eye. By AcNrs ARBER. Cambridge University Press, 
1954. Pp. xii + 146. 


Mrs. ARBER is a distinguished botanist. Her writings have ranged 
through technical studies of algae and cereals, into the equally technical, 
but more provocative field of plant morphology,—the science of botanical 
form. A complementary interest in the history and philosophy of botan- 
ical science has sustained and enriched Mrs. Arber’s special research ; her 
book on Herbals is a masterpiece of the history of botany. This complex 
personal development culminated in The Natural Philosophy of Plant Form 
(1950). No more profound analysis has been written of the history, the 
methods and the concepts of botanical morphology. 

Mrs. Arber indicates by a sub-title—“‘ A Study of the Biologist’s Stand- 
point ’—that she intends to continue in the present book with her account 
of plant morphology as it is to be distinguished from other scientific 
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disciplines. In so far as Mrs. Arber succeeds in doing this The Mind and 
The Eye is a valuable addition to the philosopher’s bookshelf. 

Unfortunately, however, the author is not content only to draw the 
philosophical morals which grow out of the actual doing of biology. Like 
J. H. Woodger and E. S. Russell before her, Mrs. Arber cannot resist 
doing a little ‘ pure’ philosophy as well. Chapters VI-IX on Truth, Basic 
Assumptions, Antitheses, and Dialectic are really myth-eaten. Archaisms 
and capital letters abound ; they are drawn (and quartered) indiscrimin- 
ately from Spinoza, Coleridge, Bosanquet, Bradley, Joachim, Mure, Croce, 
and Mortimer J. Adler. The feeling is irresistible that on these matters 
Mrs. Arber has read far too much. 

Chapters I-V and X are another matter. Here the author is not using 
biological research as a kind of tool-shed from which to draw new instru- 
ments for hacking at chopping-blocks like ‘ Form’, ‘Mind’, ‘ Matter’, 
‘The One and The Many’ and ‘The Riddle of The Universe’. Now 
Mrs. Arber has both eyes on biology. She is concerned to mark out that 
which reveals research in botany to be conceptually unlike research in 
othersciences. Through these chapters run two theses which philosophers 
of science cannot afford to ignore. 

(A) Mrs. Arber marshals examples which reveal how extraordinarily 
complex are the notions observation, description, fact-stating and gathering 
evidence. She marks the subtle interplay of factors like interpretation, 
evaluation, selection—and even aesthetic appreciation—in each of these 
activities. It is shown clearly that the collecting of data in biology, as in 
every other experimental science, is already a sophisticated, theory- 
impregnated undertaking. Certainly these examples constitute a broad- 
side attack on those philosophers of science who—despite their apparent 
awareness of what contemporary scientists are up to—continue to treat 
observation as if it were just having one’s eyes open at the right time. 
They still speak (and think) of facts as if they were chunks (or clusters of 
chunks) of the world—things over which a ‘ normal observer’ may trip at 
any time. And there still are philosophers who persist in regarding evidence 
as if it were a collection of beads just waiting for some bright researcher 
to run- needle and thread through ‘similar’ ones, then to pull up (as a 
necklace) a ‘ law of nature’. 

(B) Mrs. Arber’s second major consideration concerns the ‘non- 
metrical character of botanical morphology’. Her case seems to come 
to this : 

(1) The pattern of observation in plant morphology is excessively 
delicate and complex. There is nothing in the physico-chemical branches 
of biology that approaches morphology in this. 

(2) Moreover, central to morphological thinking are ‘irreducible’ 
concepts like organization, form, structure, symmetry, system, function . 
etc. 

(3) Hence, there must be an important, yet non-metrical (incalcul- 
able ?) element in morphological research. 

Such a sentiment, expressed as Mrs. Arber expresses it, unsettles her 
critics. Professor J. Z. Young, e.g. recently told a radio audience that 
Mrs. Arber sees an insuperable obstacle where there is nothing more than 
a technical complexity. It is just a matter of time, hard work and 
increased precision, he said, before the scientific world will be visited by 
a discipline called ‘ morphometry ’. 

More than one matter is at issue, however. Neither Mrs. Arber nor 
Professor Young have these sorted out. If the former means only to 
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point out what cannot yet be achieved in biology, Professor Young can 
enlist the history of science in support of his criticism. It certainly does 
not follow from the fact that a metrical morphology is not yet possible, 
that such a discipline is not in principle possible. 

But perhaps Mrs. Arber is trying to make a logical point. Perhaps it 
is this: in something like the way in which we can see that the mind is 
not an organ the brain surgeon discovers during his intra-cranial adventures, 
so too we may be made to see that concepts like system, organization, form, 
symmetry . . . are not always of the right type to be dealt with by 
metrical methods. Our ordinary ways of discussing people’s minds, 1.e. 
their imaginations, memories, and traits of reasoning,—are not likely to 
be affected by increased precision on the part of neuro-physiologists. 
Aristotle and Shakespeare were not tongue-tied on these matters, for all 
their ignorance of the facts of neurology. Again we can understand a 
sense in which talking about vision is not talking about anything dis- 
coverable by a metrical analysis of the contents of the eye. Perhaps it 
is in some such way that Mrs. Arber expects us to grasp the logical 
distinction between ‘morphological’ and ‘ metrical’ concepts. Professor 
Young has not grasped this distinction. Mrs, Arber’s exposition does not 
guarantee that other readers will succeed where he failed. 

Nonetheless, though Mrs. Arber has not settled the matter, she has 
raised it in a way that will affect the course of future discussions. 

Her scientific sensibilities ensure that Mrs. Arber’s book is important 
and provocative, despite uses of language which sometimes remind one of 
The New Yorker's ‘Department of Rich, Beautiful Prose ’,—and also 
despite the revolting motto on the duster, viz. ‘The Biologists’ Road To 
Reality’. The philosopher will have to show sympathy and good will if 
he sails into some of the murky waters Mrs. Arber writes about. But his 
future discussions of biological science may be the better for his having 
taken the voyage. 

Norwoop RussELL Hanson 


Alfred North Whitehead. An Anthology, selected by F. 8. C. NortHrop 
and Mason W. Gross. Cambridge University Press. Pp. 928. 
£3 15s. 


THis princely anthology, compiled by two American professors, comprises 
some complete papers, and longish extracts from Whitehead’s nine philo- 
sophical books. Whitehead, especially in his later years, was a repetitive 
writer, so that such selecting can be done without undue distortion. It 
should make it easier for those who browse in it (and who can afford the 
price !) to see the continuity between the different stages of his thought. 
As it is, few of the admirers of Whitehead’s earlier work in Symbolic Logic 
and the work of his middle period in the philosophy of physical science 
pursue him into the tortuous cosmology of the later period; and fewer 
still of the readers of the later Whitehead realise that (as Dr. Mays has 
shown) the key to a good deal of it is to be found in the early logical work. 
For this reason more extracts from the logical work would have been 
welcome. The collection on the whole is rather heavily weighted on the 
side of the metaphysical cosmology ; but it includes the important paper, 
On Mathematical Concepts of the Material World, hitherto only obtainable 
in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society for 1906. The 
Prefaces to the various books are omitted (except for a short extract 
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from the preface to the Principle of Relativity): this is a pity, since these 
often give clues as to what Whitehead is trying to do. A preface is 
generally a careful personal statement of aims, and courtesy to a writer 
demands that it be read. 

Dorotuy EMMET 


De L’ Existence & L’ Etre, La Philosophie de Gabriel Marcel. By ROGER 
TROISFONTAINES, S.J. Editions,J. Vrin, Paris. Two vol. 1800 fr. 


FatuHer TROISFONTAINES and Gabriel Marcel are clearly devoted admirers 
of each other and nobody is likely to be more enthusiastic over the two long 
volumes of well documented exposition that the former has given to*the 
philosophy of the latter than is Marcel himself. Here, he tells us, is just 
that ordered overall account of his philosophy that he himself had felt to 
be at once an obligation and a task beyond his own powers. Perhaps the 
deliberate attempt to throw as much as possible into a focus that will be 
acceptable to the Catholic Church—at times Troisfontaines seems almost 
to be pleading for his friend—may involve certain emphases that have not 
always been so apparent in Marcel; but then the present Marcel would 
doubtless have it so. In general, Marcel’s doctrines, virtues and vices are 
all most faithfully reproduced, with due attention paid to their develop- 
ment throughout his life. 

As for the vices of this sort of philosophy, there can be no need to 
elaborate them for the benefit of readers of Minp. There are interminable 
passages bewailing the social concomitants of modern technological 
progress ; as much effort seems to go into the creation of atmosphere as 
into the development of rational argument; much of what argument 
there is depends on a lack of any distinction between the value and non- 
value functions of language ; words like ‘to be’, ‘ to exist’, ‘true’ are 
cast for proudly metaphysical roles and not always clear ones at that ; key 
terms are held to have ‘real meanings’; the main themes recur with an 
almost nagging insistence; and soon. The story is long and an old one. 

The points of interest that are to be found are, however, possibly less 
familiar. Marcel has a genuinely perceptive eye for the sort of problems 
that go to make up the life of the individual. In particular, he can show 
great insight into the intricacies of personal relationships, to which, like 
G. E. Moore, he attaches immense importance. Thus, he can bring sudden 
light to some otherwise inconclusive discussion on, say, fidelity by the use 
of a concrete example ; and, like many philosophers of linguistic analysis, 
is noticeably at his best when working out one of these illuminating 
instances, of which it is only afterwards that one finds it so surprisingly 
hard to say exactly what has been illuminated. Like them again, he is 
explicitly opposed to general theories. | His examples, on the other hand, 
are less those of an observer with an inexhaustible interest in the external 
details of life than of an introspective absorbed in the possibilities of 
personal experience. Not that he would not endorse many of those views 
on the nature of human personality which are at present most respectable 
in this country ; that, for instance, men are neither ghosts nor machines, 
or that we are not always the ones best placed to assess ourselves and that 
a man reveals himself to himself as well as to others in and by what he does. 
He even argues for something very like the systematic elusiveness of I ; 
just as I am in a sense my body but cannot equate myself with it, so I may 
neither equate myself with my past and present experiences nor take 
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myself to be something distinguishable from them to which they have 
simply happened. In any empirical account of myself (‘moi’), there is 
always something, the subjective ‘je’, left out. This, one might say, is a 
purely logical point ; and so in a way itis. But not for Marcel. For him, 
the fact that a dualism that cannot consistently be worked out is implicit 
in such natural ways of talking as ‘ my experiences’, ‘ my past’, etc., is 
not to be put comfortably aside with the assurance that ‘ there is no problem 
here ’, but is rather the symbol of a mystery, which, like all mysteries, is 
insoluble, about human personality. Just what does this difference amount 
to? It might be described as one of mood. But clearly there is more to 
it than that. For with it go implicit differences on such topics as the 
nature of meaningful language, on the relations between language and 
thought and therefore, in one sense at least, on the limits of possible 
experience. 

Such differences, of course, have much to do with the present failure of 
communication between so many British and continental philosophers ; 
and it should in any case be worth while to study those contexts where 
philosophers of different outlooks seem to have something in common, to 
try to see just where they differ and, above all, exactly what these differences 
involve. It must be added, however, that such passages are here if not 
few, yet wearisomely far between ; and that Marcel’s particular religious 
bias makes him in many ways a less suitable source for such comparisons 
than many other contemporary French writers. 

Finally, a brief explanation of the title. ‘ Existence’ is the state of 
unselfconscious awareness in which a completely unreflecting creature may 
be supposed to be. With reflection, comes dualism or separation—a 
familiar enough doctrine. By a superior type of reflection, however, as 
well as by the adoption of certain unselfcentred attitudes towards life in 
general and other people in particular, we may be guided towards a state 
in which we should once more be at one with ourselves, though at a higher 
level than before. This is ‘ Being’, about which the philosopher can 
have nothing direct to say. He is not, needless to say, excluded from 
unlimited indirect speculation, of which Marcel supplies many a sample. 

A. MONTEFIORE. 


Introduction to Symbolic Logic. By A. H. Basson and D. J. O’Connor. 
London : University Tutorial Press, 1953. Pp. viii + 169. 7s. 6d. 


Tuts book is cheaper and shorter than most other textbooks on the same 
subject. It is fairly ambitious in scope covering proofs of completeness, 
independence and consistency, as well as axiomatic and truth-table treat- 
ments of the propositional calculus. There is no deductive treatment of 
quantificational logic, but there is an account of a decision procedure for 
the restricted predicate calculus. There is also a short but clear discussion 
of satisfiability in a last chapter and a sketch of the class calculus in an 
appendix. In consequence the average beginner will need a good deal of 
assistance in using it, but that does not necessarily mean that it is unsuit- 
able for use by someone who has access to a teacher. Just how useful it 
could be is no doubt a matter to be tested in practice. The authors claim 
to have sacrificed rigour to simplicity of exposition, and to have avoided 
philosophical discussion. There are rather too few warnings in the text 
of oversimplification, but, more seriously, the book is spoilt by a series of 
mistakes which must be due either to carelessness or ignorance. It is not 
always easy to decide which. 
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Amongst more technical errors are the following : on page 32 it seems 
to be implied that the stroke function is unique in serving to define all 
other connectives. On page 59 the fact that a propositionally valid argu- 
ment has only one premiss is said to be a reason for concluding that its 
conclusion must also imply its premiss, whereas the conclusion could 
always be weakened by disjunction. On page 78 in the course of a com- 
pleteness proof it is assumed that if you can prove something of the form 
P.Q you can also prove P, but this has not been shown to be the case nor 
has the formula p.q 5 p been proved. On pages 89-90, in an indepen- 
dence proof for the propositional calculus, the general tautology-preserving 
character of the transformation rules is said to show that the rules preserve 
designated values for any model, whereas this needs to be verified anew 
for each new model. On page 91 the models for ‘~’ and ‘.’ are such 
that modus ponens does not preserve the designated value, and hence it 
follows that independence has not been proved. Here it is obvious that 
the authors are not in command of their subject nor yet prepared to copy 
correctly from Hilbert and Ackermann. It would have been worth-while 
pointing out at this point that use is made of a non-independent rule of 
adjunction (perhaps borrowed from Ambrose and Lazerowitz who also 
employ redundant rules while making a show of using independent axioms). 
If derivable rules are in fact used it seems incumbent on the authors to 
explain that where the rules are independent this can be proved, but that 
the rule of adjunction is not in fact independent. Finally, on page 142 it 
is stated that of 256 possible different types of syllogism only nineteen are 
valid. This is, of course, false if one counts as valid any moods which 
draw a particular conclusion from universal premisses, and the authors are 
evidently counting as valid some such moods. In fact, they count as 
valid the strengthened moods which are not also subaltern. There is also 
a cluster of mistakes or misprints on pages 75-77. ‘RST 3’ in the 
penultimate line of page 75 should read ‘DR 1’. On page 76 in the fifth 
line from the bottom ‘RST 3’ is superfluous. A ‘q’ is missing in the 
first and penultimate lines of page 77. On the same page, the fourth line 
embodies an unjustified step, and the grounds of some of the hints for 
the proof of D. 13 seem rather remote for the general reader. 

Amongst more philosophical flaws there are some which are barely ex- 
cusable on the grounds of avoiding philosophical discussion. The authors 
perpetuate the mistaken view that you can show that the word ‘or’ has 
two meanings, one of which is exclusive, by citing a case in which the 
word appears between components that are themselves mutually exclusive. 
If exclusive is defined by reference to a truth-table such a case proves 
nothing, for one could equally well prove that ‘y’ is sometimes exclusive 
by citing ‘py~p’. The issue could be settled on these lines, only by 
finding a case in which we count ‘ p or q ’ as false when ‘ p’ and ‘q’ were 
both true. We get nowhere by choosing cases where ‘ p’ and ‘ q’ cannot 
both be true. It is perhaps possible to show in some other way that the 
speaker’s intention was to convey the fact that ‘ p ‘ and ‘q’ are not both 
true, though it is obviously very difficult to establish this when ‘ p’ and 
‘q’ are well known to be incompatible. The point is a philosophically 
difficult one and requires discussion of the principles on which we identify 
a particular word as responsible for some inflection of meaning, as well as 
of the nature of modality. One should of course be suspicious of analysing 
what is prima facie a truth-functional connective in modal terms as ‘ p or 
q and possibly both’. To count someone’s remark to the effect that p or 
q as not falsified by the discovery that p and gq, is not to construe him as 
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having said ‘ possibly both’, though it is to regard him as having said some- 
thing which leaves it possible that both. One can be sure that at least one of 
the two ‘p’, ‘q’ will be true without wishing to commit oneself as to 
whether it is possible for both to be true, but not knowing that both will 
not be true. The whole question is of course too complex for detailed 
discussion in an elementary book and could be avoided by the admission 
that there might be exclusive uses of the word. Whether there are in fact 
any, apart from permission or instructions, is another matter. The normal 
phrase is ‘ p or q and possibly both’. The occurrence of ‘and ’ here suggests 
that the ‘or’ is clearly inclusive in the non-modal sense. Were I to say 
‘por q, or possibly both ’ would this be because I meant something differ- 
ent or would it just show that I was thinking differently ? We need a 
much more sophisticated technique than is supplied by truth-tables to 
answer such a question. 

On page 25 there is the extraordinary statement that when I say “ if 
the temperature of a piece of iron is increased, then its volume is increased ”’, 

. . I mean to imply that both the antecedent and the consequent are 
true. This would be easier to understand if there were an antecedent in 
this general hypothetical. In any case, there can be few singular hypo- 
theticals which are normally construed as having the truth of the ante- 
cedent as part of the information they carry. On page 44 the authors 
describe that method of testing a formula which consists in assigning the 
value false to its major connective and working backwards to the variables, 
but they fail to explain that a result is not always obtained in one line 
although with a certain amount of skill the method can be extended to less 
easy cases. On page 67 an explanation of the use of syntactical variables 
is oddly numbered as the fourth of a series of formation rules of the pro- 
positional caculus and on page 73 there is an unexplained switch from 
ordinary to syntactical variables. 

In general the book seems fairly easy to follow but two topics receive 
confusing and bad treatment. The words constant and variable are badly 
explained to start with and are subsequently unnecessarily overworked. 
In Chapter V the word constant is used in such a way as to render its ex- 
planation almost the same as that given earlier for variable. This could 
easily have been avoided if the authors had taken the trouble to think out 
just how they were using various kinds of symbol, instead of writing con- 
fusingly and admitting that the reader may find it puzzling. The account of 
the relations between the symbol ‘ 5 ’ andthe words ‘if. . . then. . .’ 
is clumsy, especially as one of the more extraordinary slips occurs in the 
middle of the explanation. Throughout the book the distinction between 
saying that p 5 q and saying that ‘q’ follows from ‘p’ is ignored, no 
doubt deliberately. The difference is minimised by referring to ‘if. . . 
then . . .’ statements as implications. A section explaining schema- 
tically how to derive conclusions from particular premisses is followed 
shortly by the general account of deriving theorems from the axioms of 
the propositional calculus, but these programmes are not explicitly dis- 
tinguished, and confusion might arise since the first programme is also 
said to be a method of showing that formulae of a certain kind are valid. 
These topics are of course amongst those which may be felt to be too 
difficult for a beginner, and to involve philosophical issues. Unfortunately 
it is almost impossible to avoid saying something about them: how much 
should be said is debatable, but it may be supposed that a lot of care 
and thought is required if one is to write such parts of an elementary book 
well. 
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The class calculus is discussed briefly in an appendix and its connexion 
with the propositional calculus left to the reader with the comment that 
the latter is just one interpretation of Boolean algebra. Since this is a 
topic which is seldom competently dealt with and usually misunderstood 
by students, not to mention writers of text books, it might have been 
worth pointing out the exact parallelism between a tautologically con- 
structed formula such as ‘fx y ~ fx’ and the corresponding universal class 
F+F. Once this parallel is grasped it is clear that the theorems of the 
propositional calculus can be construed as schematic names of universal 
classes, but not, prima facie as compléx statements about the identity and 
inclusion of classes, since the logical relations of such statements involve 
the laws of distribution of quantifiers. It can, in fact, be shown without 
niuch difficulty in just what way it is misleading to say that the pro- 
positional calculus is just one interpretation of Boolean Algebra. The 
authors might also have been more explicit about the relations between 
conjunctive and disjunctive normal forms, truth-tables, and class diagrams. 

In short, as it stands, this book which might have been excellent, must 
strike an informed and critical reader as bad. It should not be reissued 
without substantial revision. Beginners, who often show an affection for 
bad books, may for all I know find it useful. 

0. P. Woop 


Imitation and Design and other essays. By Rem MacCatium. Edited by 
WituM Buisset. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. London: 
Geoffrey Cumberledge, Oxford University Press, 1953. Pp. xviii 
+ 209. 40s. 


Tuis is a posthumous collection of essays on various subjects, some of 
which have been previously published. The essays “Imitation and 
Design”, “‘ Poetry and Truth”’, and “‘Contemporary Aesthetic Theory”, 
are, as the titles indicate, primarily concerned with certain questions in 
aesthetics ; since these essays comprise more than half the volume, form 
something of a unit, and are more likely to be of interest to philosophers, 
I have singled them out for discussion. The remaining essays are: ‘“‘ Myth 
and Intelligence ”, which is concerned with the notion of a “‘ myth” and 
the nature of ‘“‘ mythical thought”; ‘‘ Time Lost and Regained ”’, very 
largely a commentary on T. S. Eliot’s “‘ Four Quartets”; ‘‘ The Group of 
Seven: A Retrospect”, a work in art criticism dealing with certain 
developments in Canadian painting; ‘‘ The Idea of Man”’, which is not 
concerned with the notion of ‘‘ a man ”’, but is concerned with the Delphic 
admonition “‘ Know thyself”, here held to be “ the clearest statement of 
the aim of philosophy ” (p. 182); and finally, ‘‘ First and Second Self”, 
which is apparently concerned with distinguishing two different “forms 
of self-consciousness ”’. 

Mr. MacCallum’s general views about art emerge quite clearly in his 
discussions of ‘‘ Contemporary Aesthetic Theory”. After rejecting vari- 
ous alternative theories on the grounds that they are either too wide, in 
that they “include obviously non-aesthetic material”, or too narrow, in 
that they are “ confined to a restricted group of arts”, he concluded that 
“the essence of art is the expression and communication of emotions ” 
(p. 177). He found it important to make a distinction between emotion 
and what is sometimes called “commotion”: ‘‘ between the crude 
physiological disturbance which is not art, though it is the indispensable 
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material for art, and emotion as it exists when this agitation has been 
composed through being subjected to order in a pattern” (p. 178). “‘Itis 
through pattern that commotion becomes emotion, the primitive cry a 
song ; agitation becomes composure through the agency of composition ” 
(p. 179). Although this accounts for the fact that art is expression, it is 
not enough to insure the communication of emotion, for “even though 
formal pattern and rhythm are directly expressive of inner states and 
feelings, we would to a large extent be confronted with the mere fact of 
feeling, as when someone tells us he is miserable or happy—statements 
which are hardly very infectious...” (p. 43). Thus in “Imitation and 
Design ” the role of likeness in art is explored, leading to the conclusion 
that ‘“‘ an objective, an indicative reference to nature is a condition of the 
painting possessing full symbolic significance’ (p. 43). It is by some 
reference to nature that a painting ‘“‘ becomes the agency of revelation, the 
giver of the sign, the bearer of life and meaning other than its own” 
(p. 43). In “‘ Poetry and Truth ” the role of likeness in poetry, under the 
guise of metaphor, is explored, and it is claimed that metaphor, as any 
kind of analogy, is an essential feature of poetic expression: “in the 
measure in which poetry is unmistakably direct or non-analogical, it is 
actually prosaic, or unpoetry masquerading in verse-form” (p. 82). 
Finally, the achievement of ‘‘ symbolic reference ’’ by means of likeness is 
explained in terms of a passage from “ signature to symbol ”’, each of these 
being a type of “expressive sign”, and a “signature” being “‘ whatever 
in fact reveals a state of the subject without making use of likeness to do so” 
(p. 92). Though signatures reveal a state of the subject, they “are not 
themselves sufficient to function as symbols. A cross-reference to the 
objective order, carried out in terms of some measure of likeness, is the 
means of full signification here ”’ (p. 95). 

The preceding account indicates merely the bare framework of Mr. 
MacCallum’s views ; for it is not possible within the space of a review to 
present or discuss even the material covered in these three essays, ¢.g. 
such topics as: “ Polarities in the Visual Arts”, “‘ Moral Objections to 
Likeness’, “‘ Aesthetic Dissatisfaction with the Actual’’, ‘‘ Prose and 
Poetry”, “‘ Poetic Intelligence: Poetic Sign-Giving”’, etc. However, 
even the bare framework presented appears to be open to serious 
criticism. For first, it is not clear that one can show that an aesthetic 
theory is either too wide or too narrow; e.g. Mr. MacCallum rejected 
the theory that aesthetic value is just pleasure on the ground that it 
is too narrow “since works of art with an ugly or tragic content do 
not please in any prima facie sense” (p. 172). But how did he know 
these were in fact works of art? Apparently the question never oc- 
curred to him. If the theory that aesthetic value is just pleasure were 
correct, such works could not be accounted works of art; the fact 
that such works are or might be commonly accepted as works of art does 
not signify : mistakes are possible. Secondly, if one could reject a theory 
by showing that it is too narrow then Mr. MacCallum’s theory would ap- 
pear to be too narrow, for it denies to a non-representational painting the 
full “ status and significance of a work of art’. Since on his theory a paint- 
ing achieves significance through the agency of likeness, in the “ passage 
from signature to symbol”, it follows at once that a non-representa- 
tional painting, e.g. a Mondrian, is necessarily without significance. 
What reasons did he have to hold such a view? Mr. MacCallum did not 
say. Butthis much is evident: Mr. MacCallum did not like non-objective 
art; he found it a cheat and a fraud; thus he wrote: ‘‘ Honesty, like 
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beauty in painting, is a matter of accepting the humbling limitation of 
likeness...” (p. 48). Some of us enjoy Mondrian’s fine paintings, find 
great beauty in Klee’s line, and even go so far as to admire an early Helion, 
or Albers, or Kandinsky: mock humility is not to everyone’s taste. 

PAvL ZIFF, 
Harvard University 


Nature, Mind and Modern Science. By Errot E. Harris. London: 
George Allen and Unwin. Pp. xvi + 455. 35s. net. 


No philosophy that denied any relevance at all to our commonsense views 
of the world and dismissed the senses as wholly illusory could hope for 
general acceptance ; and philosophical conclusions departing more or less 
from commonsense would need proportionately stronger arguments in their 
support in order to earn acceptance. For this reason probably an 
empiricist philosophy, basing itself upon evidence provided by what we 
hear, see, touch, taste, and smell, has strong attractions. Yet paradoxically 
in the case of British empiricism, it is just such a philosophy, when worked 
out consistently, as by Hume and Ayer, for example, that has done 
probably as much violence to our commonsense views as have some of the 
more extravagant aberrations of idealism. This defect, if such it is, is 
partly obscured nowadays by a claim to share in the respect generally paid 
to science whose method is adopted and with whose procedure modern 
empiricist conclusions allegedly are in accordance. But there is abundant 
evidence that empiricist philosophers are themselves only too clearly 
aware of the paradox of their position and are acutely uncomfortable 
in it. What is the remedy? Is the paradox inescapable for British 
empiricism, and if so, must the empiricist approach be abandoned ? 

Professor Harris’s book is important in that a philosopher who is drawn 
to empiricism in the British tradition is bound to come to terms with the 
formidable array of criticism marshalled here against the empiricist 
solution to the problem of knowledge. Professor Harris’s claim is modest. 
He is an under-labourer whose work is primarily to clear away the rubbish, 
and the rubbish in this case is empiricism. The book is largely a sustained 
and closely reasoned attack upon empiricism of the school of Locke, and 
he claims to have done what no other writer has attempted, namely, to 
have assembled all the arguments that have been levelled against 
empiricism. 

It might appear that we have here an over-belabouring of dead horses. 
The arguments have admittedly been put before, but they have not been 
answered, and they are arguments that call for an answer. Nor are the 
horses dead. Locke, it is believed, died centuries ago, but he still parades 
under the name of Bertrand Russell, with more new-fangled terminological 
trappings ; while Hume now runs under the name of Ayer and insists on 
being as awkward outside his stable as he once was only inside. 

There is a problem of knowledge, Professor Harris decides at the 
beginning of his book, and it is an eternal problem. That is, philosophers 
throughout history have not been seeking answers to different problems 
peculiar to their particular times, although expressed in similar language ; 
they have been dealing with the same problem, namely, how can the mind 
which is in the world contain that world, as in a sense it does, in knowing it? 
The problem can be seen in embryo in the pre-Socratic philosophers and it 
becomes fully explicit in the theories of Plato and Aristotle. Philosophy 
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took the wrong turning at the Renaissance, and the rot started with the 
Cartesian sharp dichotomy of subject and object which was taken over by 
Locke and his followers and has persisted down to present-day empiricism. 
Only occasionally in post-Cartesian philosophy are there signs more in 
accord with the real presuppositions of modern science and modern 
philosophies that offer a more adequate solution to the problem of 
knowledge. Both Spinoza and Leibniz are in the right lineage, but it is 
with Hegel that we at last come in sight of an adequate solution to our 
problem. The dichotomy of subject and object must be overcome. Not 
only the biological sciences but even modern physics view mind as in some 
way implicated in the very subject matter that they study. Philosophies 
of evolution, such as Bergson’s, are not wholly satisfactory ; but we shall 
find, says Professor Harris, that Whitehead’s philosophy of organism will 
take us nine-tenths of the way along the road we ought to go. In the 
final chapter Professor Harris claims to have come to the same conclusion 
as Professor Ryle as to the nature of mind, but by a different route. 

Among the difficulties that Professor Harris has pointed out there seem 
to me to be two problems in particular that empiricist philosophers must 
come to terms with. They are the relation of subject to object and the 
closely connected difficulty of representationism, whether explicit or 
implicit. If the subject is wholly other than its object there is always the 
difficulty, however much it may be ignored, of explaining how the mind can 
be related to the object which it knows. And as soon as naive realism is 
abandoned the difficulties increase. or as soon as it is realized that things 
appear sometimes to be other than they really are, it is but a short step to 
holding that in such cases what we perceive is other than the object which 
is really there. From that the further step is not difficult to holding either 
that things-in-themselves are there but we cannot have any direct acquain- 
tance with them, or roundly that we have no justification to suppose that 
there are such ulterior objects. But the object of perception that we have 
left in the latter case, be it sense datum, Berkeleian idea, appearance, or 
what you will, is nothing but a mutilated stump. It has been lopped off 
the ultimate object with which it was integrally connected and is passed off 
as an independent entity. But we still have not got over our difficulty. 
Kither the sense datum or what you will is wholly other than the percipient, 
as was the object of naive realism, or we are landed with a thorough-going 
solipsism, which is usually taken as a sign that something has gone wrong. 

While we have, I think, to give serious attention to Professor Harris’s 
‘case against empiricism, I am less convinced that we have to accept his 
alternative. But if not, what then is the alternative ? 

L. E. Tuomas. 


Aristotle’s Metaphysics, Newly Translated as a Postscript to Natural 
Science, with an Analytical Index of Technical Terms. By RicHarp 
Horr. Columbia University Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
1952). Pp. xviii + 394. 32s. 6d. 


THE quality of this translation is what might be expected from its de- 
scription as a “ postscript to natural science”. It is certainly pleasanter 
and easier to read than the versions of Ross and Tredennick, and in many 
passages is clear and happy. But the smoothness brings such vagueness 
and ambiguity that it is doubtful whether one could follow the argument 
at all without the aid of the Greek. Professor Hope claims to have 
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rendered the text “‘ idea by idea rather than sentence by sentence or word 
by word”. This does not mean that he has paraphrased in the interests 
of clarity, but that in places he has substituted for what Aristotle says 
something which Aristotle does not say and probably does not mean. 
Thus é rots odow (984b29) becomes “among created beings”; av 
dvaykatov % ddvat 7 amopdva. (996b29) becomes “an assertion must be 
either affirmative or negative ” ; advres doAapBavovow exew amrds (1008b26) 
becomes “ all men know that situations call for decisions”; zi 8 ds od 
évexa; 76 Tédos (1044a36) becomes “ And what is the final factor ? The com- 
plete man”; af yevéces éx t&v évavtiwy eiciv ws eoxarwv (1055a8) becomes 
“extremes meet and generation takes place” ; voyjoews vénois (1074b34) 
becomes ‘“‘the intelligence of intellect”; and 76 dmoxeipevov is almost 
always rendered as “‘ the thing spoken of”, to the ruin of the argument. 
These, which could be matched from almost every chapter, can hardly be 
mere blunders; they must represent a reinterpretation of Aristotle’s 
thought. Setting aside the question whether a translation is the proper 
medium for such reinterpretation, especially when the translator omits to 
mention that this is what he is doing, the reviewer finds himself unable to 
tell what Hope believes to be Aristotle’s meaning or his own. The very 
few explanatory footnotes are no help, being mostly quotations from 
Thomas Aquinas of which the relevance is seldom obvious: for example, 
he glosses Saizéva at 1017b12, which surely refers to the heavenly bodies, 
by a sentence (quoted by Aquinas from Apuleius) which begins ‘‘ Daemones 
sunt animalia corpore aerea ”’. 

Hope does not say what editions or translations he has consulted ; but 
his sole textual footnote suggests that he has relied on Bekker for his text, 
while word-for-word identity in many passages shows that he knows 
Ross’s translation, on which he seems also to have relied for his cross- 
references to other Aristotelian and Platonic passages. 

Hope has renounced consistency and convention in the rendering of 
Aristotle’s technical vocabulary—indeed, he avoids putting ‘‘ cause” for 
aizia even where that would seem the only appropriate word. Lest this 
should cause confusion, the seventy-page index to which his title refers 
lists the various renderings used for each term. Reference is made to 
this index by index-numbers inserted in the text wherever the relevant 
term occurs. This should have provided a clear and useful picture of 
Aristotle’s usage ; it fails to do so because the entries are not compiled in 
any illuminating or even intelligible way, and do not even distinguish 
between words used as equivalents for a term and words found in associa- 
tion with it. Nor does the index in fact compensate for the looseness in 
translation, since the cross-references are somewhat inaccurate and 
seriously incomplete. Thus one entry reads ‘173. avracia, phantasia, 
imaginatio, appearance, what is perceived, i. 1. 980a26 ; iv. 5. 1010b3; v. 29; 
xi. 6. 1062b34”’. Ofthe four passages cited, the first should be 980b26 ; the 
second has no index-number ; in the third ¢avraola occurs three times but 
has its index-number only once; and the fourth, which again has no 
index-number, renders ¢avracia quite rightly as “fancy ”, a usage which 
the index ignores. This may be an extreme case, but throughout the 
discussion of definitions in Book Z, where for example “ definition” is used 
indifferently for Adyos and dpiopds, the combination of lax use of words 
and absence of index-numbers makes it impossible to follow the 
argument. 

F. E. SparsHott 
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Studies in Philosophy. By R. F. A. Hornik. Edited and with a 
memoir by Dante 8. Ropinson. London: George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., 1952. Pp. xvii + 333. 30s. 


Reprints of nine articles contributed (over a period which the Editor 
has not made it easy for readers to discover) by the late Professor Hoernlé 
to periodicals constitute rather more than half of this volume. The 
remainder consists of ten hitherto unpublished essays or lectures, two of 
which are mere fragments. The reprints begin with an early essay on 

“Image, Idea and Meaning’ in criticism of a well-known passage in 
Bradley’s logic, and end with three historical pieces, on ‘ Plato’s ‘‘ Forms ” 
and Plato’s ‘‘ God” ’, ‘ Kant’s Theory of Freedom ’, and ‘ Kant’s Concept 
of the “Intrinsic Worth” of Every “Rational Being” ’. The other 
five develop, largely in response to the challenge of James, Stout, Russell 
(Problems of Philosophy) and the American New Realists, the Idealism, 
closely related to that of Bernard Bosanquet, with which readers of 
Hoernlé’s books are familiar. The new essays are predominantly epistemo- 
logical in character. Four of them deal explicitly with truth, while 
another criticises the theory of error in Russell’s Problems of Philosophy. 
It appears that Hoernlé knew of, but had not read, Russell’s Inquiry. 
There is no trace of the logical and semantical inquiries which have filled 
the journals in the last twenty years; but since, as we learn from the 
memoir, he was much occupied in the years preceding his death in 1943 
with attempts to solve the race problem in South Africa, this is not 
surprising. 

Anyone who wishes to understand the idealistic approach might do 
worse than consult these temperate and often lucid studies. But I cannot 
see that Hoernlé learned much from the authors he discusses, or that the 
new material on truth, the chronology of which is not explained, represents 
an advance on what was already in print. His criticisms of realistic 
theories are vitiated by a pervasive ignoratio elenchi, since he takes them 
to be concerned with verification rather than with the definition of truth. 
The theory of error in Russell’s Problems of Philosophy comes in for 
hostile treatment, directed less against the attempt to formulate a corres- 
pondence theory without subsistent propositions than against the under- 
lying doctrine of acquaintance, on which vulnerable target, however, a 
number of hits are scored. 

' More, perhaps, than most of his generation, Hoernlé shows himself 
conscious of, and troubled by, the ambiguities of philosophical language. 
It is here, if anywhere, that we can trace in this volume a development in 
his views. In an interesting passage of the fragment entitled ‘ A-Note 
on the Meanings of ‘“‘ Mind”’’ he seems almost to reach the notion that 
different philosophies are so many philosophical languages, which have to 
be learned as wholes: ‘ Each philosophical language has, as it were, its 
vocabulary and its syntax, but these, in abstraction, do not carry us far : 
we get the full meaning only through the use and application of it, 7.e. 
through experiencing (thinking out for ourselves) the transformation of 
ordinary meanings by technical meanings’ (pp. 139-140). He does not 
seem to have asked himself the reason for these linguistic divergencies, 
nor to have inquired into the tests, if any, whereby we could assure our- 
selves that linguistic innovations are justified. Is there not a danger in 
the spinning of theories in highly abstract language (to which Hoernlé is 
himself much addicted), dissociated from the concrete examples in applica- 
tion to which alone it can do any work? 
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What, in the light of such reflections as these, would he have said of the 
following passage, from his article on “‘ The Absolute’, contributed to 
the Jahrbuch fiir die Idealistische Philosophie, Band 1? ‘Thus, e.g. mind 
(in the metaphysical, Universe-revealing, sense) may not be treated as a 
phenomenon among other phenomena. It can be viewed only as the 
matrix, so to speak, or field of all phenomena whatsoever. Of experience 
or mind in the metaphysical sense it is meaningless to ask: What is its 
relation to ‘‘ matter’, or to “ body.”, or to anything else whatsoever ? 
Such questions have meaning only in contexts in which experience or 
mind are contrasted, as phenomena of a distinctive kind, with phenomena 
of other kinds. But, so understood, mind has not, and cannot have, the 
metaphysical or Universe-revealing function. So understood, it is an 
object among objects—not the revealing of any object’ (p. 255). One 
would like to know whether Hoernlé, at the end of his life, would still 
have chosen as the key-word of his metaphysics one which must be 
hedged about with so formidable an array of semantical prohibitions. If 
the questions it naturally suggests are meaningless in a particular context, 
can it really, in that context, be the right word ? 

The short memoir draws much of its material from the autobiographical 
essay contibuted by Hoernlé to Contemporary British Philosophy (2nd ser.). 
This is supplemented by contributions from Mrs. Hoernlé and by the 
Editor’s personal acquintance with Hoernlé during his six years at Harvard. 
The portrait is that of a hard-working Academic who also fought vigor- 
ously on the side of the angels in South African racial politics. To round 
off the picture of his work, it is fitting that his collection of papers should 
have a place on the library shelves beside his other volumes. Two or 
three of the half-dozen misprints I noticed might mislead; but otherwise 
the book is well produced. There is a very full index. 

D. R. Cousin 


The Nature of Sympathy. By Max Scueter. Translated by PrtTzr 
Heatu, B. A. Routledge and Kegan Paul (Rare Masterpieces in 
Science and Philosophy). pp. liv + 274. 30s. 


Tuts translation is of a work of Scheler’s first published in 1912, and 
intended to be one of a series of studies called Die Sinngesetze des emotion- 
alen Lebens. The present study of Sympathy was to have been followed 
by one on the nature of Shame (which has been posthumously published), 
by one on the nature of Fear, and by one on the nature of a Sense of 
Honour. All these were to be contributions to Scheler’s “‘ Logic of the 
Heart ” (a notion borrowed from Pascal), in which various emotions were 
to be shown as by their nature directed to peculiar objects, as involving 
peculiar claims, and as standing to emotional and other attitudes in certain 
fixed and orderly relations. The notion of such an emotional logic is 
undoubtedly promising : one cannot, however, hold that Scheler always 
developed it in a profitable manner. 

The work before us consists of three sections, one on Sympathy or 
Fellow-feeling (Mitgefiihl), one on Love and Hatred, and one on our 
Knowledge of Other Minds. The study of Sympathy draws interesting 
distinctions between Fellow-feeling and the mere Understanding of other 
people’s attitudes—such Understanding may be as much present in 
Cruelty to which it lends an added zest—or between Fellow-feeling and 
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Emotional Identification or Contagion. Fellow-feeling involves both a 
conscious distinction between one’s own and someone else’s experiences, 
as well as a conscious echoing of the latter by the former. In his treatment 
of Love Scheler recalls the Platonic Symposium: Love is said to be a 
creative movement tending towards an enhancement of values, sexual 
love, in particular, being a movement towards the best possible mingling 
of two individuals’ hereditary traits. Scheler here deserts phenomeno- 
logy for a grotesque metaphysic, for what can the facts of genetics have 
to do with an analysis of Love? In his treatment of Other Minds Scheler 
is mainly concerned to stress that other people’s experiences are a part of 
the data, of the actual ‘“‘ phenomena ” before us: we do not have to infer 
them by precarious arguments in analogy, nor to project them by myster- 
ious empathetic feats. The philosophical problem of Other Minds is for 
Scheler gratuitous and spurious: it emerges only when one forsakes the 
firm ground of Phenomenology for the quagmires of a metaphysical and 
causal Realism. 

The above account may perhaps give the impression of something 
dreary and dated. This would be wrong: Scheler’s book is in many 
ways important and great. One sees the hand of the author of Der 
Formalismus in der Ethik und die materiale Wertethik, surely one of the 
great works in moral philosophy of the present century. The questions 
raised and the method followed are important: modern British thought 
with its crude use and abuse of the “emotive theory ” could do well 
with a systematic study of the emotions which might show them up as 
complex intentional structures, and which might rely as much on the 
phenomenological insights of a Scheler, as on the behaviouristic flair of 
a Ryle. The translation of Mr. Heath is good and clear. One would 
wish to have other translations of phenomenological works from his hands. 

J. N. Finpiay 
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IX.—_NOTES 


JOINT SESSION 


The next Joint Session of the Aristotelian Society and the Mind 
Association will be held at University College, Aberystwyth, from Friday 
July 6th to Sunday July 8th, 1956. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Members are requested to give advice of changes of address well in 
advance. 

U.S.A. Members are reminded that the journal is not forwarded auto- 
matically to their new addresses as letters are on request. The U.S. Post 
Office requires extra payment for forwarding. When copies are lost for 
this reason they cannot in future be replaced free of charge. 





MIND ASSOCIATION 


Those who wish to join the Association should communicate with the 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. J. D. Mansort, St. John’s College, Oxford, to whom 
the yearly subscription of sixteen shillings (payable in advance) should pe 
sent. Cheques should be made payable to the Mind Association. Members 
may pay a Life Composition of £21 instead of the annual subscription. 
The annual subscription may be paid by Banker’s Order; forms for this 
purpose can be obtained from the Hon. Treasurer. 

The Hon. Secretary of the Association is Professor Kart Brrrron, 
Dept. of Philosophy, King’s College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Members resident in U.S.A. are requested to pay the subscription 
($2.80) to the Hon. Assistant-Treasurer, Professor B. Blanshard, Dept. 
of Phil., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Those who join the Association after previously buying Minp direct 
from the publishers or through a bookseller are asked to inform the 
Treasurer of this (and of the name of the bookseller) when they join. 
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